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V.O. STRAIGHT (Jigger) 
Fill a jigger with Seagram’s V.O. 


HIGHBALL 

To one jigger of Seagram’s V.O. 
in a highball glass add ice and 
soda or sparkling water. 


WHISKY COLLINS 


Into a tall glass put T ounce of 
lernon juice and I teaspoon of sugar. 


Add 2 ounces of Seagram’sV.O. 
Add ice, fill with sparkling water, 
and stir well. Garnish with red 
maraschino cherry and 
slice of lemon. 


MANHATTAN 

1 jigger Seagram’s V.O. 

1/2 jigger Italian vermouth. 
Dash of bitters... Stir well with 
cracked ice and strain into 
cocktail glass. Decorate 
with cherry. 


WHISKY SOUR 
1 jigger Seagram’s V.O. 


Juice of 1/2 lemon... 
1/2 teaspoon powdered sugar. 


Shake thoroughly with 
cracked ice. Strain and pour. 


Add maraschino cherry. 


HIGHBALL 





ON THE ROCKS 
In an On-the-Rocks glass 
add several pieces of ice and 
one or more jiggers of 
Seagram's V.O.to taste. 

z V.O. STRAIGHT (Jigger) 


MANHATTAN 





nn Here’'s how to make 
superb cocktails 
Seagram’s V.O. makes finer-tasting drinks. That's because 
it's the superb Canadıan Whisky that combines true Iightness 
with a flavor you will like the fırst ime—and every time— 
you taste it. Try it and see why V.O. makes x 
any mixed drink taste better, brings out the best 


in every other ingredient it meets. Then you 
wıll know why more people the world over order 
Seagram's V.O. than any other whisky imported 


from any country. SEA GRA M'S 


WHISKY SOUR 





A dıstinguıshed brand produced by SEAGRAM DISTILLERS 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST DISTILLER 
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ILTER TIPPED CIGARETTES 


COOL AS A MOUNTAIN STREAM 

















Many people earn their living with an 
Evinrude motor. You can use one for anew 
way of living. Fishing, cruising, skiing, ex- 
ploring...all easier than you may think... 
the first step is to ask about Evinrude’s 


The person to see is your Evinrude 
dealer. He will be glad to explain 
what our ‘power of experience” 
can mean to you. 

Hell also describe the Evinrude 
2-year warranty on original parts 
and labor, and the story behind 
it: 57 years of quality manufac- 


OUTBOARD MARINE INTERNATIONAL NASSAU, BAHAMAS  BRUGES, BELGIUM DI; 






ture matched with continuous 
testing and unexcelled service. 
You will find the result of this 
half-century of dedication in the 
1964 Evinrude balanced-power 
line: outboard models from 3 to 
90 hp; plus three Stern-Drive units 
of 88,110 and 150 hp. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
32nd MONTE CARLO RALLY 


INVERCARGILL GRAND PRIX— 
NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIAN GRAND PRIX 


SEBRING 12-HOUR ENDURANCE 
RACE—U.S.A. 


LOMBANK TROPHY RACE— 
ENGLAND 


OULTON PARK TROPHY RACE 
—ENGLAND 


INTERNATIONAL CIRCUIT OF 
IRELAND RALLY 


GOODWOOD INTERNATIONAL 
ENGLAND 

PAU GRAND PRIX—FRANCE 

IMOLA GRAND PRIX—ITALY 

SYRACUSE GRAND PRIX— 
SICILY 

TULIP RALLY LADIES CUP— 
HOLLAND 

AINTREE INTERNATIONAL 
200'ENGLAND 

TARGA FLORIO-—ITALY 

INTERNATIONAL TROPHY 
RACE—SILVERSTONE, 
ENGLAND 

ROME GRAND PRIX 

NURBURGRING 1000 km. RACE 
GERMANY 

MONACO GRAND PRIX re 3 

INTERNATIONAL PLAYERS '200° R EARTH PERUATRELE 
RACE—MOSFORT, 2 & NICHT TOR EN NG 
CANADA hu: . Ai ES IMER 

CRYSTAL PALACE TROPHY Wr ana 
RACE—ENGLAND } 

BELGIAN GRAND PRIX 

RALLY TO THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
—SWEDEN 


LE MANS 24-HOUR RACE— 
FRANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 6-HOURS 
TOURING CAR RACE— 
NURBURGRING, GERMANY 

COUPE DES ALPES 

DUTCH GRAND PRIX 

ROUEN GRAND PRIX—FRANCE 

FRENCH GRAND PRIX 

GERMAN RALLY 


INTERNATIONAL 6-HOUR 
SALOON CAR RACE— 
BRANDS HATCH, ENGLAND 


3-HOUR RACE OF AUVERGNE— 
CLERMONT FERRAND, 
FRANCE 


MALLORY PARK INTER- 
NATIONAL MEETING— 
ENGLAND 

12-HOUR TOURING CAR RACE— 
NURBURGRING, GERMANY 

BRITISH GRAND PRIX 


SOLITUDE GRAND PRIX— 
GERMANY 

GERMAN GRAND PRIX 

BRANDS HATCH INTER- 
NATIONAL—ENGLAND (Aug.) 

KARLSKOGA GRAND PRIX— 
SWEDEN 

MEDITERRANEAN GRAND PRIX 
—LAKE PERGUSA, SICILY 


MILWAUKEE 200-MILE RACE— 
U.S.A. 


TOURIST TROPHY RACE— 
ENGLAND 

AUSTRIAN GRAND PRIX 

ITALIAN GRAND PRIX 

ALBI GRAND PRIX—FRANCE 

BRANDS HATCH INTER- 
NATIONAL—ENGLAND (Sept.) 

TOUR DE FRANCE RALLY 

OULTON PARK GOLD CUP— 
ENGLAND 

SNETTERTON INTERNATIONAL 
—ENGLAND 
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ADAC EIFEL TROPHY RACE— 
GERMANY 

AMERICAN GRAND PRIX 

MEXICAN GRAND PRIX 

12th INTERNATIONAL R.A.C. 
RALLY 

RAND GRAND PRIX—S. AFRICA 

SOUTH AFRICAN GRAND PRIX 

In addition to all these Firsts there 

were 58 Seconds, 59 Thirds and 

outright wins in— 
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WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS IN 1963... and what it means to you! 


In Monaco and Mexico ... in Canada and across the world in 
New Zealand... in every country where thousands thrill to 
Grand Prix motor racing, Dunlop tyres continue to speed the 
winners to victory. Last year every major Grand Prix throughout 
the world was won on Dunlop. So too, for the fifth year in 
succession, was every World Championship Grand Prix! 

And that's not all. The great International Rallies—from the 
‘Midnight Sun’ in Sweden to the ‘Monte Carlo’ in Monaco— 
were won on these world-beating tyres. So were the famous 
‘endurance' events—the 12-hour Sebring (U.S.A.) and the 
24-hour Le Mans (France)—and also the Drivers’ and Con- 
structors’ World Championships. The grand total for the year 


includes no less than 58 firsts—proof indeed that Dunlop leads 
the world in tyre building. 

This sweeping success for Dunlop is not an end in itself. 
The racing circuits and rally routes are used by Dunlop 
designers as ‘outdoor laboratories’ for the development of 
better and safer tyres for the millions of everyday motorists. 
The new rubber compounds with their fantastic roadholding 
properties, the built-in extra mileage, the unsurpassed 
quality of the Dunlop tyres you buy for your car are a direct 
result of the knowledge continually gained from the fierce 
race-track testing, from the proving of the fastest tyres 
in the whole world. 


& D UNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


Dunlop products are manufactured in AUSTRALIA - ARGENTINA . BRAZIL - CANADA 
INDONESIA - JAPAN - MALAYSIA » NEW ZEALAND - NIGERIA » PERU - RHODESIA 


;% 


- GREAT BRITAIN - REPUBLIC OF IRELAND - FRANCE » GERMANY - INDIA 
- SWEDEN - SOUTH AFRICA - U.S.A. - Branches and distributors throughout the world. 








LETTERS To THe eDıTors 
ABOUT THOSE WITCHES 


THE WITCHES OF BRITAIN 


Sirs! 

Your recent article on witchcraft in 
England (LireE International, May 18) 
was of great interest; nevertheless, my 
country is not the hotbed of wizardrye 
and magick that was implied. 

It is true that some English deem it 
desirable to leap starkers round a boil- 
ing cauldron, that not a few indulge in 
the more sinister rites of the Black 
Mass, that priests at times solemnly 
and publicly curse the unknown dese- 
crator of church or chapel, that older 
country people believe that unsavory 
witches’ potions of newts’ blood and 
turds can cure injured limbs, and that 
hardly a week goes by without the ex- 
orcising of some haunted house. How- 
ever, the bulk of the population are 
ignorant of and apathetic towards the 
supernatural in general; there has been 
religious freedom for over a century 
now, while Russia has endured 50 years 
of militant atheism, yet proportionately 
there are more religious people in the 
U.S.S.R. than in the U.K., and an in- 
significant proportion of our pious fol- 
low the more eccentric faiths. The Eng- 
lish have deepest interest in the televi- 
sion, football, the horses, beer, bingo 
and the Beatles (though this is less true 
of the Welsh and Scots). 

M. GHIRELLI 
Birmingham, England 


Sirs: 

I object to the caption under the 
photograph on page 29 which reads: 
“Gardner willed the Museum and a 
cottage to his manager Bill Worrall.’ 
The Witches’ Mill was left to ‘“William 
Worrall for such period only as he per- 
sonally desires to use, occupy and en- 
joy the same’ subject to certain condi- 
tions. Afterwards the said Witches’ Mill 
reverts to me absolutely. Furthermore 
the Will states: “I GIVE AND BE- 
QUEATH the whole of the contents of 
the Witches’ Mill including all antiques, 
furniture, engravings, plate silver, magi- 
cal objects and other objects d’art in- 
cluding all objects kept in the Museum 
portion of the said Witches’ Mill unto 
the said MONIQUE MARIE MAU- 
RICETTE WILSON absolutely.” 


Without going into the legal aspects 
of the Will the effect is that I am the 
sole owner of the Witches’ Mill, Mu- 
seum and contents, Mr. Worrall hav- 
ing a life interest in only the restau- 
rant part of the Witches’ Mill. The 
photographs taken in the Witches’ Mill 
were taken without my knowledge or 
consent. 

Incidentally on page 25 it is stated 
that Dr. Gardner died in Lebanon. In 
actual fact he died aboard the m.v. 
Scottish Prince at sea on the morning 
of the 12th February 1964, collapsing 
over the breakfast table. He was dead 
before they could get him to his cabin 
and was buried next day at Tunis. I was 
Dr. Gardner’s High Priestess of the Isle 
of Man Coven and my husband and I 
are doing our best to carry on his work. 
In addition to the Museum, etc., Dr. 
Gardner left to me his cottage com- 
plete with contents includinghis library, 
machinery, plant, works, papers, arti- 
cles and manuscripts relating to magic 
and all equipment used by him in con- 
nection therewith. 

(MRs.) M. WıLson 
Castletown, Isle of Man 


Sirs: 

I should like to point out an error 
with regard to your article on the 
Witches of Britain. 

The print on page 28 (see cut below) 
depicting a witches’ Sabbat and show- 
ing the ritual of the Two-Horned Cult 
is in fact an engraving of the scene in 
Kirk Alloway (Ayr, Scotland) as seen 
by Tam -O’Shanter, the hero of the 
poem of the same name by Robert 
Burns. 

The characters as shown in the en- 
gravingrepresent Tam O’Shanter (look- 
ing in the window), the devil blowing 
the bagpipes (extreme left) and the 
young witch (Cutty Sark) dancing in 
the forecourts. 

While agreeing that the characters 
are witches (... Warlocks and Witches 
in a Dance), I feel that the impression 
gathered from the caption is errone- 
ous as these witches are but a figment 
of Author Burns’simaginationand have 
no relevancy whatsoever to the report 
as presented by you. 

W.F. McDonALD 
Glasgow, Scotland 
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Sweden’s 


1 Geography almost got the better 
of Sweden. Long after Europe’s In- 
dustrial Revolution was in full swing, 
Sweden — cut off in the cold North 
— was still an agricultural country. 
(In 1870 five-sevenths of the popu- 
lation lived on farms.) 


2 Today, less than a century later, 
the number of Swedish farmers 
has dwindled to a seventh of the 
nation. The rest of the labour force 
has gone to work in Sweden’s fast- 
growing industry. 

3 To accomplish this remarkable 
change-over, Sweden drew on her 
great natural resources—pine and 
fir forests blanketing over half the 
country; a complex of rivers and 
lakes covering a tenth of the land; 
huge deposits ofiron-ore (including 
the world’s biggest underground 
mine at Kiruna); and her people, 
now standing at 74 million. 

THE SWEDES 
CONCENTRATE ON QUALITY 

4 The wise Swedes realized they 
could not outdo the giant countries 


in quantity. So they developed a 
very special respect for perfection, 
down to the tiniest detail. 

5 To make a better product, 
Sweden went to the research lab- 
oratory. Not content with pro- 
ducing the finest steel in the world, 
she discovered fantastic new forms 
for it—fabric woven from hair- 
thin steel wire, watch-springs of 
incredible delicacy. 

6 To protect the growth of their 
vital timber industry, Swedes are 
finding new ways to use wood. 
Examples: prefabricated houses, 
imitation leather and special 
veneers, expendable clothes and 
blankets for hospitals. 

7 Swedish research goes beyond 
improving the öld. The Swedes 
invented ball-bearings and safety 
matches. They pioneered the de- 
velopment of marine beacons and 
compressed-air equipment used to 
tunnel through mountains. They 
found 30 of the 102 elements in the 
atomic table. 


specia 


WANTED: MORE POWER 


8 Humming along at her present 
brisk pace, Sweden needs more 
; and more power to keep growing. 


Some of it comes from her water- 





Worker in a car factory near Gothenburg. Quality control is a fetish in Swedish inausıry. 


ways. Local production of hydro- 
electricity more than doubled be- 
tween 1950 and 1961. 

9 But electricity cannot do every 
job, and it is not always the best 





e 


choice for the jobs it can do. 
Suddenly Sweden discovered a 
problem research couldn’t solve: 
a shortage of fuel. Today oil—all 
of it imported—supplies 64% of 
the country’s need for energy. 
10 Amazing fact: Sweden is third 
in the world in per capita consump- 
tion of oil. She is outstripped only 
by America and Canada. 
HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME IN EUROPE 
11 Business is booming in Sweden. 
Her individual income is now the 
highest in Europe. But industrial 
development has not—as_ else- 
where—crowded out the old crafts 
and traditions. 
12 Go to a Swedish home for 
dinner and chances are the house 
will be lit entirely by candles. Not 
because there is no electricity, but 
because Swedes prefer it that way. 
In this cold land where day ends at 
two o’clock on winter afternoons, 
the word for candle “ljus”, is also 
the word for light. 





Art student learning the elements of design. The whole world clamours for Swedish design in pottery, cutlery, furniture and stainless steel ware. 


l obsession: quality 


SHELL AND WORLD OlL 


Sweden is having to rely more and more on oil 
Q (demand is up 11° annually) as a dependable 

source of power. So is the rest of the world. Oil 
is one of the fastest growing sources of energy, and 
demand is expected to double within 15 years. 
Meeting this demand has to be an international 
operation because no other commodity is moved in 
such tremendous volumes, across so many frontiers, 
broken into so many products, planned so far ahead. 
It needs a complex, world-wide organisation—the 
kind Shell has built up over the years. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


For Shell, getting oil to the markets means operating 
over 113 million tons of tanker shipping, and 32,000 


miles of pipelines over the great land routes. Estab- 
lishing marketing companies in over 100 countries. 
Doing business in nearly every major language. And 
encouraging 6,000 research men to find new and useful 
products—new fuels, plastics, resins, fertilisers and 
insecticides. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 
Shell is dependable because it is in the whole oil cycle. 
It looks for oil, finds it, raises it, transports it, breaks 
it down into products, and gets them to market as 
regularly as a metronome. In, doing so, it averages 
about 14 US cents profit per gallon on its sales. 

Shell is useful. It gets the right product to the right 
place at the rıght time. It serves consuming countries 
by finding dependable energy, producing countries by 
finding dependable markets. Year after year. 








A portable, 
complete music system... 
Stereo Tapecorder 500 


SONY introduces the portable Stereo Tapecorder 500, a complete 
music system that does 4-track stereophonic and monophonic 
recording and playback, as well as mix recording. This precision 
recorder--professional in both features and appearance—opens 
up an exciting new world of ‘living’ high fidelity sound. Integrated 
into the lid are 2 studio quality, full-range infinite baffle speaker 
systems that you can separate and place up to 15 feet apart for 
optimum stereo effect. A dependable beltless mechanism permits 
operation in either vertical or horizontal position, 

Besides sound-on-sound recording, the Stereo Tapecorder 500 
features such extras as 2 volume-unit meters for extremely ac- 
curate recording and playback level indication, tape lifters, pause 
control, automatic shut-off switch, and built-in microphone/auxilia- 
ry mixing facilities. Its tape counter and instant stop permit ac- 
curate manual cueing. This is by far the most 





outstanding portable stereo- 
phonic tape recorder value on 
the market today. See it—-com- 
plete with 2 SONY F-87 cardioid 
dynamic microphones—at your 
nearest SONY dealer. 


RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


STEREO TAPECORDER TC-500 


LETTERS continue 


Sirs: 

I think the whole subject has been 
treated in a very pleasing manner. 

I would like to say what fun it has 
been all the way through: I am sure 
that all my Coven feel the same way. 
You have given allofusa great deal of 
pleasure—a chance to get away from 
our usual rather mundane lives. 

Ray BonE 
London, England 


» Mrs. Bone is the High Priestess 
Artemis whose activities were pic- 
tured in the story. —ED. 


THE ASIA ISSUE 
Sirs: 

While congratulating you for your 
special issue on Asia (Jan. 27) may we 
point outa discrepancy which appeared 
in the article on Korea (page 29)? It is 
stated that “in the past year retail pric- 
es have risen some 40% —and wages 
have gone up not at all—in a country 
whose annual per capita income is only 
$79, the lowest in Asia except for India 
($65).’” Whereas the comparative fig- 
ures for some of the Asian countries 
given in the booklet India: Pocketbook 
of Economic Information, 1963 (based 
mainly on the figures published in UN 
Statistical Yearbook 1962), brought 
out by the Ministry of Finance, Govern- 
ment of India, are as follows: 

Per capita income (in $) 


India 69 
Indonesia 62* 
Pakistan 54** 
Burma 51 


*Relates to 1959 

**At constant prices of 1949-52, in- 

cluding indirect taxes on exports. 
May we know the source of infor- 

mation on per capita income of Korea 

and India quoted in your issue? 


1. P. GHOSH-DASTIDAR 
2. V.S. RAo 


New Delhi, India 


»® Our source was the American 
press, but official figures from the 
Indian government’s Economic Sur- 
vey of 1963-64 give approximately 
$70 as per capita income.—ED. 


CYPRUS 
Sirs: 

I have just read your article on Cy- 
prus (LirE International, April 6) and 
I think it is the most provocative and 
the most disgustingly pro-Turkish one 
I have ever seen. 

Following the anti-Hellenic example 
of almost all American magazines and 
newspapers, you present the Turks to 
your readers as heroic mountain fight- 
ers who fight and die while defending 
their houses. Any man, though, with 
a little bit of common sense would be 
able to see how defensive the acts of 
your “mountain fighters” are. 

In conclusion I believe that your ar- 
ticle is an insult against the mental 
abilities of your readers and especially 
an insult against the Greek people. 


PANAYIOTIS THEODOROPOULOI 
Salonika, Greece 


WORLD WAR I 
Sirs:! 

In your new series ‘World War IT” 
(LiFeE International, April 20 and May 
4) I was very much surprised to read 
“‘objective statements” like “British 
troops routing six-foot-plus Prussian 
guardsmen” and Richthofen’s “cold, 
consuming desire to kill.” One would 


think that you havearrivedata fair at- 
titude towards your former enemy after 
50 years. You will have to do better 
if you want to be taken seriously. 

It is a well-known fact that Germany 
and its few small allies were badly out- 
numbered in men and war materiel by 
the Entente. The fighting morale of the 
German troops was the best of any of 
the belligerents. Why then do you still 
deal out kidney punches to your now 
allied enemy? Or is it just that cold con- 
suming desire of the free American 
press to kill? 

H. BELL 
Dublin, Ireland 


>» The statements to which Reader 
Bell objects in his first paragraph 
are correct when not taken out of 
context. Germany and her allies 
were outnumbered only in the last 
months of the war. —ED. 


NATIVE’S GUIDE TO NYC 
Sirs: 

On page 42 of the Lıre International 
Special Double issue of March 23 (vol. 
36, no. 5) you had captioned the ladies 
in the picture as being Indian. I beg to 
differ with you, and say these two la- 
dies are from Ceylon. I come to this 
conclusion of their method of wrap- 
ping their ‘sari’ (dress) round their bod- 
ies, so typical of the Ceylonese. Hoping 
you will investigate this matter further. 


ARUNA FERNANDO 
Queensland, Australia 


»® Many Indian women do wear 
their saris in the manner pictured. 
—ED. 


DOWNHILL DISASTER 
Sirs: 

You state that “A hot wind called 
the Föhn, blowing up from the Med- 
iterranean, set the stage for the disas- 
ter” (Lıre International, May 4). 

This is not so. The Föhn is a local 
phenomenon. 

Says Der Sprach Brockhaus: trock- 
ener warmer Fallwind. 

Reginald M. Lester, F. R. Met. Soc. 
in his ““Weather”’: Föhn confined to the 
deeper, more enclosed Alpine valleys, 
often carries very trying, excessively 
dry heat. 

George Kimble & Raymond Bush in 
“The Weather”: Air heats up when 
compressed (cf. bicycle pump). This 
happens to cold mountain air descend- 
ing to replace uplifted warm air, and 
when happening quickly enough, on 
a sufficiently wide scale, sometimes 
causes a sharp rise in temperature. 
The wind arrives at the foothills as 
a warm dry wind. In the Alps known 
as the Föhn. At foot of the Rockies: 
the Chinook. 

JESPER HVEN 
Holte, Denmark 


HEAVENS NEW ENIGMA 
Sirs: 

In Lıre International, May 18, al- 
though 3 C 47 is recognized as a 
Q.S.R.S. is it not 3 C 147 that is re- 
garded as the most distant object in 
the Universe? 

TREVOR C. WEEKES 
University College, 
Dublin, Ireland 


» Latest scientific developments in- 
dicate that 3 C 147 is probably the 
most distant object from Earth. 
—ED. 
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——rechargeable transistor.radio 
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MODEL AFT-60 
9-transistor, FM/AM/LW 


Sanyo Cadnica radios are powered by permanent 
batteries, eliminating the need for replacements. 
Their original Sanyo-developed Nickel-Cadmium 
batteries can be recharged again and again, to last 
for the lives of these radios. 

Reception is affected too. Unlike one-time batteries 
which steadily decrease in power, with corresponding 
volume and tone losses, these Sanyo Nickel-Cadmium 
batteries supply constant voltage right up until 
the time for recharging: Sensitivity is appreciably 
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Mathematicolour 


MATHEMATICS is the study of patterns, real and abstract. Now, 
ina world of electroniccomputation, thestructureandrelation of 
numbers has been harnessed to the formulation of colour in paint. 

Today, the Berger, Jenson & Nicholson Group use an analogue 
computer to eliminate the possibility of human error in the art 
of defining and matching colours. Their new Colourant Mixture 
Computer is one of the few yet made. It is programmed by B.J.N. 
technical operators and solves sixteen mathematical equations, 
simultaneously. The results of these establish the exact amount 
of colourant required to produce any given colour, ensuring that 


every batch of paint precisely matches the agreedcolourstandard. 
The Berger, Jenson & Nicholson organisation invest hundreds 


.of thousands of pounds annually in paint science and research. 


The Colourant Mixture Computer is just one of many recent 
B.J.N. paint technology advances. Ford, Kodak, B.M.C., Jaguar, 
Singer, Hoover, Triang, Electrolux, Tasman Pulp and Paper, 
are some famous names in world industry served by B.J.N. The 
resources and products of the B.J.N. Group are serving industry 
in Great Britain, Ireland, India, Pakistan, West Indies, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Portugal and East Africa. 


BERGER, JENSON & NICHOLSON GROUP OF PAINT COMPANIES 








Berger House, Berkeley Square, London W.| 


Alaska after the big quake 


Shaky Jokes and 
Too Many Cooks 


by DON MOSER 


E ÄNCHORAGE 
arthquake jokes are the rage here. 
The Westerner bar in this city mixes 
special drinks with such names as the 
All-Shook-Up and the Fourth Av- 
enue Splits. A local printer put outan 
“‘earthquake hit parade” with song 
titles like “Standing on the Corner 
Watching All the Streets Divide.” 
Youngsters kid their friends from 
across town about living on the 
wrong side of the cracks. 

By nature Alaskans are tough and 
stubborn and optimistic. Even those 
who lost the most in the quake have 
few doubts that in the end things 
will work out. But they are also im- 
patient and at the moment a great 
many of them feel in a state of sus- 
pension. They have dug themselves 
out of the wreckage, but they haven’t 
yet been able to start real rebuilding. 
And with a building season so short 
that winter always seems to be just 
around the corner, Alaskans are be- 
ginning to get itchy. 


I. the weeks after the quake, gifts 
of money and goods poured in from 
all over the country. A Volkswagen 
agency gave the little town of Valdez 
a bus, and the Ford Motor Company 
deposited half a million dollars in an 
Anchorage bank as an expression of 
confidence. The federal government 
is spending an estimated quarter ofa 
billion dollars on reconstruction and 
shoring up the state’s finances. The 
people of Allentown, Pa. senta truck- 
load of household goods to Seward. 
The Aetna Life Insurance Co. told 
Alaskans that they could pay their 
premiums late. Dozens of industries, 
labor unions and church groups have 
come up with fat checks. Somebody 
donated earthmoving equipment and 
someone else some typewriters. Six- 
year-old Luann Jensen of Eagle 
Grove, Iowa contributed a nickeland 
five pennies along with a note saying, 
“T’’m sorry your house fell down,” 
and the third-grade students of Du- 
bois, Idaho sent along one dollar plus 
a supply of crayons. 

Helpful as all of this has been, 


especially to morale, Alaskans know- 


that the help that will really get them 


back on the track will come from 
the federal government. There is 
more of it on the way than the Alas- 
kans had hoped for. But Alaskans 
feel the government is trying so hard 
to help that it has sent too many 
eager cooks to help with the broth— 
and nothing is getting done. 

Most people want to go back and 
build again, right where they were 
before. The government stands ready 
to provide money, but it has been 
holding up loans until scientists could 
determine that the quake areas are 
now stable. 

In Anchorage the Public Health 
Service wants to clear out the Turn- 
again area because sewage is filling 
up crevasses. But the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration won’t let anyone 
raze ahome until a release has been 
signed by the mortgage holder. 

The Small Business Administration 
is offering low-interest loans to busi- 
nessmen and homeowners who want 
to rebuild. But in some cases, even if 
an owner has the hard cash to repair 
his building, the city council won’t 
approve a building permit for more 
than half the former value of the 
structure. The Urban Renewal Agen- 
cy is considering several massive pro- 
posals and the council fears that if 
any of these schemes are adopted, it 
will have to buy the rebuilt structure 
right back. 

So many federal offhicials, task 
forces and study groups are now on 
the scene that few Alaskans have any 
idea what authority rests with whom. 
To try to get an answer to a question 
onreconstruction is sometimes almost 
impossible. The government men are 
themselves subject to the same night- 
mare. “‘]’ve spent three weeks trying 
to find out what’s going on and who’s 
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running what,” said one haggard of- 
ficial, “and I still haven’t got the 
answer.” 

Beyond the city limits people are 
still learning to cope with secondary 
effects of the quake. Near Palmer a 
poultryman has discovered that his 
hens were so upset by the tremors 
that egg production has dropped by 
nearly two-thirds. The land displace- 
ment may also have affected the im- 
portant salmon spawning streams, 
and fishermen have a long spell of 
fretting ahead. They won’t know the 
answer until this year’s fry go down 
to the sea and then return to the 
streams a few years hence. 


F. its size Valdez (1,200 pop.) 
was perhaps the hardest hit of all the 
Alaskan communities. Its people had 
been eking out an existence based on 
a fishing fleet, some state road camps 
and an excursion steamer called The 
Gypsy, which took tourists to look 
at the huge ice cliffs of the Columbia 
Glacier. Theearthquake killed 32 resi- 
dents, wrecked The Gypsy, the town 
docks and all the fishing boats but 
one—and the tidal waves pretty well 
took care of what was left. 

Today some 300 of the original res- 
idents are back trying to make the 
town livable. Many of them have 
been there since right after the earth- 
quake, having talked their way back 
past military roadblocks after they 
had been ordered out. Mayor Bruce 
Woodford, who was there to inspect 
the wreckage, remembers being re- 
peatedly surprised by the sight of 
sheepish-looking residents who were 
supposed to be safe and sound in a 
refugee camp. “T’d turn around,” he 
says, “and there they’d be.” Today 
they are camping out in whatever 
houses have electricity. The general 
store has been re-established, after a 
fashion, in the Children’s Home. 
George Gilson is getting his grocery 
store back in shape and a friend re- 
members: “I can still see old George 
out there scooping up the mud and 
the Post Toasties.”’ 

Geologists have told them that the 
present townsite is unsafe. As one 
engineer put it, ‘The only thing hold- 
ing this town together is the tele- 
phone wires.” A new location about 
three miles away has been offered. 


Mrs. Paul Palfy came to Valdez to 
start a cannery. Hours of red tape 
made her turn around and go home. 


/rom a home in Anchorage, talks 
plans with aid man Ray Willman. 


The geologists like the look of it, and 
everyone seems to favor moving Val- 
dez lock, stock and barrel. But no 
one knows who will pay for the move, 
or for the new utilities, or where in 
the alphabet soup of government 
agencies to find the answer. 

One day last week Mrs. Paul Palfy, 
a well-to-do woman, came from Fair- 
banks to Valdez to see about building 
a cannery and fertilizer plant so that 
the town— whether on its old site or 
its new one— would have some source 
of income. She was raring to go, and 
all she needed was for someone to 
tell her where she could buy or lease 
the land to put her plant on. But 
after a frustrating round of conver- 
sations with various officials, she de- 
parted. Nobody could answer her 
question. As she left, a Valdez resi- 
dent looked sadly after her and said, 
‘There goes money walking out the 
door.” 

Most government men who have 
come into Alaska have been work- 
ing 12 hours a day seven days a week 
and are doing their best with the 
avalanche of paper work. The State 
Housing Authority is rushing appli- 
cations through in 30 days instead 
of the usual 18 months. ‘The prob- 
lem,’ says an official, ‘is just that 
there has never been a case like this 
before. It’s like going into a war— 
you can’t have everything running 
smoothly overnight.”” 

Against the day when their collec- 
tive problems will be solved, the Alas- 
kans seek ways to express their faith. 
Francis Krch, owner of the tourist 
boat Gypsy, went out and looked at 
52 boats and finally laid out all the 
money he had left as a down pay- 
ment ona new one. He doesn’t know 
where Valdez is going to be, but by 
God, wherever it is, he and a new 
Gypsy are going to be there too. 





Rod Kraus (right), salvaging timbers 


Washington D.C. 










World-renowned TWA jet E 


ROAM ACROSS THE AMERICA YOUVE ALWAYS WANTED TO SEE! 


Business? Vacation? Go now, for spring has swept through the States. Head for New York and its 
Gentral Park greenery. Visit the 1964 World’s Fair. Then breeze away to fun anywhere — holiday in 
New England, the Rockies, the Southwestern Sunlands or along the fabled West Coast! Do it on 
TWA, the only airline serving 70 United States cities that you fly from Europe, Africa, Asia. The only 
one with first-run movies in Royal Ambassador First Glass and for a nominal charge in transatlantic 
Economy. Next trip, take the airline that knows America best—call your Travel Agent and specify TWA. 


Gloucester shore, MESSSChUSSETR: 








Strange company for this magazine to be in? Or is it? 


That milk container was manufactured by the 


East Texas Pulp and Paper Company—a sub- 


sidiary of Time Incorporated. 

Why is a publishing company in a pulp and 
paper company? 

The obvious answer: to cut paper costs. 


In the case of Time Inc., however, that’s the wrong an- 
swer. East Texas does not produce paper for magazines. 

The right answer is that East Texas is part of Time Inc.’s 
diversification and expansion plan. 

East Texas is an expanding concern in its own right. It 


Time +» Life » 


Time International - Life International » Life en Espanol » Fortune » 


has completed expansion of its paperboard mill with an 
increased capacity of 50%, and is currently operating at a 
record level. It has completed an extensive reforestation 
program with the planting of 90 million seedlings on more 
than 100,000 acres of land. 

This reforestation plan presents a future bright with 
growth for East Texas. It is an example of Time Inc.’s 
preparation for future needs and future goals. And East 
Texas Pulp and Paper Co. is an example of Time Inc.’s ex- 
pansion into new spheres of world business. 

TIME/LIFE INTERNATIONAL 


Sports Illustrated +» House & Home + Architectural Forum » Panorama +» 


President » Time-Life News Service » Time-Life Books +» Silver Burdett Co. » Time-Life Broadcast » Printing Developments, Inc. »- East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 





Martini belongs to life's best moments. It is, after all, made by 
perfectionists in taste. Chilled? With soda? “On the rocks”? 
Take your choice. Then take your time, and let Martini itself 
reveal the delightful secret of its international fame. 





Extra dry Vermouth 


In the U.S. is MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it's 
simply Martini; wherever you go it's the same superb vermouth. 





Cannes 


- DI PRODUZIONE VERM 
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come all the way up to KODL 


You’re not smoking cool enough till you come up to the menthol MILD MENTHOL Cıi@aRETTES Hr 
magic of king size filter KGDL. Taste the difference! Feel the 
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extra coolness in your throat when you switch to KDL. 


AMERICAS MOST REFRESHING CIGARETTE 





the revolutionary HILLMAN IIMIP 


Here is a proud expression of British motoring design. A car that 
is absolutely new in conception and design from the wheels up. 
The Hillman Imp - the world’s most advanced light car. It is 
powered by a rear-mounted light-weight aluminium 875 c.c. 
engine, brilliant in performance, travels happily at 80 m.p.h. and 
is amazingly economical even at high cruising speeds. Smooth, 
independent suspension on all four twelve inch wheels . 


MADE IN SCOTLAND BY 


WITH SALES AND SERVICE IN 163 COUNTRIES 





ROOTES MOTORSLIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICGADILLY - LONDON W.1. 


4-speed synchromesh gearbox; room for 4 adults — with luggage — 
in extreme comfort, and the rear seat folds down (back window 
lifts up) to give estate car convenience. The Imp’s maintenance 
costs are exceptionally low; there are no greasing points, and it 
needs routine servicing only once every 5000 miles. For perform- 
ance with reliability and superb economy... for safe, comfort- 
able motoring - 90 Imp. Unbeatable all-round value. 


HILLMAN IMIP 


A better buy because it’s better built 
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The gracious household of Shoko Yamamoto 








Happiness f 


lourishes in the Japanese household...where courtesy is a way of life 
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Earliest steps are directed toward beauty 


Secret of airline service unique in all the world 


As Shoko Yamamoto welcomes you aboard, you immediately sense 
the delightful difference of Japan Air Lines. Here in the cabin of a 
magnificent modern Jet Courier, Shoko and her sister hostesses create 
for you the serenity of classic Japan. 


Part of their secret is Japan’s gracious code of etiquette, cherished 
like a family treasure, practiced by daughters of the household since 
antiquity. The smallest service is performed with courtesy, warmth, 
and charm-as you discover to your delight on JAlL. How gracefully 
your kimono-clad hostess offers warmed sake and tsumami-mono 
delicacies... . later your favorite continental cuisine... attends your 
every wish amid the classic Japanese surroundings of your Courier cabin. 


This unique hospitality, combined with JAL’s dependable airmanship, 
is yours on JAL’s “jet circle’’ between Europe and Japan. Fly north the 
swift way over the Pole...or follow the course of ancient caravans 
on JAL’s “Silk Road,” visiting exotic cities of the Middle East, India, 
and Southeast Asia. And for an ideal round-trip, you can fly one way 
and return the other. JAL also serves you throughout Japan, the Orient, 
and across the Pacific to Hawaii and California. 

You can preview’ Japan, too, aboard JAL Jet Couriers on shorter flights 
— between London, Frankfurt, Rome, Cairo, and other cities as well. 
For details and colorful folders, see your travel agent, or the JAL office 
in London, Paris, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Düsseldorf, Frankfurt, Am- 
sterdam, Zurich, Rome, Beirut, Cairo, Kuwait. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


A delightful addition to your New York World’s Fair Holiday: the 
pleasures of unique JAL service to the Orient and across the Pacific, 
with convenient connections to anywhere in the U.S.A. 






Europe 
Discovers: 
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Westerns! 


Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood — 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 


NORTH POLE 


ANCHORAGE 


COPENHAGEN 


LONDON HI 





FRANKFURT 


PARIS 





ROME 
KARACHI 


Re Bourbon! 


Ars CALCLTTA gg EANSKOR The . j . 
SINGAPORE global Long the favorite in the U.S.A.,this strietly American whiskey 
DJAKARTA services is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not 
of Japan only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
Air Lines recognize Old Grand-Dad-“ Head of the Bourbon Family”-as the 


finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 
Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. $.A. 
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CANADA'S LIVELY 











Time out at the football (not soccer!) game, watching 
the Montreal Alouettes play the Toronto Argonauts. 


80 IS AIR CANADA! 


Air Canada people are lively, energetic, and proud 
of Air Canada’s service and efhiciency. They have the 
experience, the skill, and knowledge of the past. But 
they are also full of new ideas and ambition for the 
future. Fly Air Canada to Canada and meet some of 
them. You’ll find they’re friendly, too (nearly 4,000,000 


passengers a year do!). 


(&) AIR CANADA 


SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
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SPECIAL 
ISSUE 


devoted exclusively 
to topics 
of worldwide interest 


help make 


INTERNATIONAL 





a most distinguished 
international magazine 


LI FE International’s single fortnightly edition is read by 
more than 400,000 eminent families in more than 150 coun- 
tries. Its advertising pages are a showcase for goods and services 
of interest to a cosmopolitan audience. 


After Movado’s 
spectacular launching 
of the new model, 
Kingmatic «S» 


Scientists now believe 
in the future of the flat 
automatic watch 





Only yesterday they believed that, 

to make an automatic model slimmer, the 
mechanism had to be miniaturized thus 
becoming more delicate and complicated. 
Today the new Movado Kingmatic «S» has 
convinced them of the contrary:: it is flatter, 
slimmer yet sturdier, simpler and more accu- 
rate than its predecessors. 


A rare combination of new solutions 
During the years of research on the 
Kingmatic «S», the Movado engineers have 
registered an impressive number of patents. 
both Swiss and international. Combined, 
they reveal the many secrets of an admirable 
construction which, to make best use of the 
available space has introduced a new 
arrangement, for certain organs of the watch, 
which is both logical and highly efficient. 


With ball-bearings 

A tiny bearing with 7 balls increases the 
sturdiness and driving power of the rotor, 
in the automatic winding system of the 
Kingmatic «S». 


A pioneer Movado model: 

As early as 1951, Movado brought out the 
first flat automatic watch in the world, 

the Automatic “331”. 


A world-wide service 
The Movado guarantee and after-sale 
service is at your disposal all over the world. 


KINGMATIC «S» 

“Fire Disk" Model (see illustr.) 
A superbly styled Kingmatic«S», 
with super-waterproof 
"Sub-Sea' case, x 

Gold 18 K, goldcap, steel or Auf: 
rolled gold40microns steelback. | see the Movado 
exhibit at the 
New York 
World's Fair ! 


Other automatic models in the 
"Kingmatic' series, with or 
without date. 
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I'hese 3 tests prove 
First National City Iravelers Checks 
are “Better I'han Money” 


Citibank Travelers Checks are the best way to carry money. Actual tests, 
shown below, demonstrate three specific reasons: ready availability... 
immediate acceptability ...on-the-spot refundability. In case of loss, there 
are thousands of refund points throughout the world...leading hotels can 


direct you to the nearest one. 


In the United States, no Travelers Check is more spendable, more readily 
available than these famous checks backed by First National City Bank. 
And, in case of loss, there are many thousands of U.S. refund points... 
easily located simply by calling Western Union Operator 25. 


Test No. 1-Refundability-in London 





Miss Isabella M. Cunningham, of New York City, made this dramatic test, actually burned 
$200 worth of Citibank Travelers Checks. Directed to a nearby bank by her hotel, Miss 
Cunningham received a full refund on-the-spot. 





Test No. 2-Acceptability-in Manila 


The Robert D. Highs, of Medina, O., found 
Citibank Travelers Checks welcome in 
small shops, useful for all their travel needs. 


ur — 
OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1964-65 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Test No. 3-Availability-in New Delhi 


Joe Gore, of Florissant, Mo. bought more 
Citibank Travelers Checks right here. It’s 
quick and easy at banks everywhere. 





THE VICTORS. Behind Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen and Demo- 
cratic Whip Hubert Humphrey are 
(left to right) Senators Thomas 
Kuchel of California, Paul Douglas 
of Illinois, Clifford Case of New Jer- 
sey, who is behind Kenneth Keating, 
and Jacob Javits, both of New York, 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachu- 
setts, John Pastore of Rhode Is- 
land, Warren Magnuson of Wash- 
ington, Hugh Scott of Pennsylva- 
nia and Philip Hart of Michigan. 





THEY FINALLY DID IT: THEY 


After 75 days of filibuster the forces for the civil rights bill chopped 
off the talking with a dramatic Senate roll call—and jubilation 
swept the men who won. Their triumph: a 71 to 29 vote for cloture, 
which now imposes a limit on debate. During the long weeks of 
oratory—it began while the snow was flying and ended in the hot 
summer of the Negro’s discontent—the saving word was always 
cloture. Could it be invoked? It had happened only five times in 
the Senate’s history and never in a matter of civil rights. It was 
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feared and hated by the traditionalists, the conservatives, the small- 
state men who dread being trampled over by the big power blocs. 


On and on droned the talk, led by Richard Russell, the proud 
Georgian, heading a rotating team of 18 filibustering Democrats 
and one Republican from Texas. 

Two men were crucial to ramming through the move for cloture: 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, Democratic whip, the boy liberal 
grown up, still bouncing, smiling and warm; and Everett Dirksen 
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BUSTED THE BIG FILIBUSTER 


of Illinois, Republican minority leader, voice smooth as graphite, 
masterful in his erudition, overwhelming in his courtesy. They let 
the pressures grow. The conventions are coming, other business 
waits and men grow weary of pointless debate. Even the Southern- 
ers looked forward to the end. 

Such are the subtleties of winning votes that though Humphrey 
and Dirksen could muster 60 from the beginning, they could not 
risk trying for the required 67 until the very end. They saw seri- 


ous trouble if they failed. Civil rights has become a moral issue 
which demands guidelines of law. Finally, they wrote a new, slight- 
ly softened version. This they could rally their forces behind. And 
so came the moment of truth. There remain technicalities before 
the bill can be passed, but the fight is over. Yet the feelings of the 
southern bloc, the implacable 19 men pictured on the next page, 
are not changed by cloture. The beliefs they cling to surely will be 
echoed all over the South as the bill’s provisions are enforced. 
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DIXIE'S HARD CORE THAT 
TALKED ON AND ON 





RICHARD RUSSELL, Georgia 


‘““The bill would turn our social order 
upside down. It would have tremen- 
dous impact on the American way 
of life. I reject the idea that federal 
power may compel the mingling of 
the races to achieve social equality.” 





ALLEN ELLENDER, Louisiana 


“I am not against the Negro. But 
you’ve got to live among them to 
know them. They’re different. Even 
the Bible shows that. They’re not de- 
pendable asarace. They’relike sheep, 
you know. They want to intermarry.” 
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HERMAN TALMADGE, Georgia 


“The per capita income of Negroes 
in this country is $1,100 and they’ve 
got more cars, TVs and radios than 
everyone in Russia. I don’t think we 
need to burn down barns to solve a 
problem that’s resolving itself.” 





GEORGE SMATHERS, Florida 


“The bill would prejudice the right 
of all citizens to free choice in work, 
association and control of property. 
It would be a tragic step toward the 
elimination of individual freedoms 
and the establishment of tyranny.” 
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JOHN MCcCLELLAN, Arkansas 


“Integration carried to its fullest 
means miscegenation. You can’t sat- 
isfy them. There is no end to their de- 
mands. I have no objection to Ne- 
groes voting. But I think they ought 
to measure up to certain standards.” 
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WILLIS ROBERTSON, Virginia 


“The civil rights bill violates the Con- 
stitution and hastens the current trend 
to centralized government, which 
could end in dictatorship and the loss 
of civil rights and the liberty of all 
groups, minority and majority.” 











OLIN JOHNSTON, South Carolina 


“This bill contains the equipment, 
tools, temptation and power to estab- 
lish a vast federal network for con- 
trolling the people of every communi- 
ty. The damage this [would do] to our 
government: is incomprehensible.” 





LISTER HILL, Alabama 


*“What has one gained from the priv- 
ilege of eating in any restaurant if 
he loses the right to run his own busi- 
ness? Those who would demand spe- 
cial privileges today may well find 
there are no rewards tomorrow.” 


HARRY BYRD, Virginia 


“Proponents of the bill intend to ram 
it through [despite] its unconstitu- 
tional aspects, powers conferred upon 
the Attorney General and provisions 
which [threaten] property rights and 
protection against trespass.’” 


JAMES EASTLAND, Mississippi 


“I know of no economic discrimina- 
tion in my state. On our family cotton 
plantation— we have the biggest com- 
press in the county—I employ all Ne- 
groes. Now am I gonna have to hire 
whites? We don’t need this law.” 





JOHN TOWER, Texas 


“I have long maintained that dis- 
crimination in hiring and serving is 
morally wrong. But there are sinister 
implications in this bill that go far 
beyond civil rights. I regard [parts of 
it] as completely unconstitutional.” 











SAM ERVIN, North Carolina 


“Existing statutes are sufiicient to vin- 
dicate all rights [of] any American of 
any race and to [jail] any official who 
deprives any citizen of these rights. 
Negroes should be equal before the 
law and not above others.” 





RUSSELL LONG, Louisiana 


“An essential element in our right of 
privacy is the freedom nor to asso- 
ciate with those whose company we 
do not desire. By forcing open vir- 
tually every business, this bill dilutes 
our freedom of association.” 


JOHN SPARKMAN, Alabama 


“‘Ours was intended as a government 
of laws and not of men. This bill vio- 
lates this principle; it gives unusual 
powers to individuals to order our 
lives. True civil rights are in the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution.” 





SPESSARD HOLLAND, Florida 


“I authored the 24th Amendment 
banning the poll tax [but] improved 
racial relations cannot be accom- 
plished by pressure. The final action 
will be a series of adjustments which 
are tolerable to both races.” 





EVERETT JORDAN, North Carolina 


“The moment a law gives any person 
the right to demand service, the right 
of [a] business to choose [its] custom- 
ers is destroyed. We [do not add] to 
freedom when we take a right from all 
the people to give it to some of them.” 





WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Arkansas 


“There is no constitutional right to a 
job. The right to earn a living is one 
which must be earned. When violence 
is done to this concept, the roots of 
our economic system are loosened 
in the fertile soil of freedom.” 





JOHN STENNIS, Mississippi 


“This law has largely destroyed the 
liaison between races in the South; 
[our] custom is for separate accom- 
modations and you can’t change that 
by law. The Negroes don’t need bet- 
ter law but better understanding.” 





STROM THURMOND, South Carolina 


‘“Negroes should have equality in 
politics, economics and education, 
but localities should decide whether 
segregation would better serve. Inte- 
gration is not possible in counties 
which are 70-80 per cent Negro.” 
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by RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


E WASHINGTON 
or 80 minutes the U.S. Senate 
was as dramatic as the movies 
make it. Into the small, ancient 
chamber came the entire member- 
ship of 100, including one brought 
by wheel chair. They were hushed 
—no jovial conversation, no loud 
crackling of newspapers. The sena- 
tors were being asked to do what 
they had never done before, stifle 
debate on a civil rights bill. Tour- 
ists packed the galleries to watch 
the vote; it was standing room 
only for the press. 

In the brief debate before the 
vote, Senator Richard Russell, 
leader of the outnumbered south- 
ern bloc, spoke with a gentle sad- 
ness. “This is the hour,’ he began, 
“when the Senate shall decide 
whether to abandon its tradition 
of free debate.” 

The two chief helmsmen in steer- 
ing the billthrough the Senate rose 
with the opposition’s oratory. 
“The Constitution is on trial,” 
cried Hubert Humphrey. 

Everett Dirksen, his resonant 
voice rising and falling like the 
surf, evoked Victor Hugo’s famous 
phrase, ‘“Stronger than all the 
armies is an idea whose time has 
come.” He warned: ‘This is an 
idea whose time has come. It 


MINORITY LEADER. On the day be- 
fore the cloture vote a relaxed Everett 
Dirksen takes time out from,lining 
up support to welcome a troop of 
Scouts who came to watch the battle. 


EV AND HUBERT, HEROES OF THE HISTORIC 


will not be denied nor stayed.” 

Dirksen was gaveled into silence 
by Senator Lee Metcalf of Mon- 
tana, who was presiding. ‘Time, 
all time, has run out,” he an- 
nounced. “I direct the secretary to 
call the roll for a quorum.” 

As the roll was called, the last 
of the senators arrived. Margaret 
Chase Smith, looking fragile and 
feminine in a bright blue suit, 
slipped into her desk. Senator 
Robert Byrd, spry despite his all- 
night filibuster against the bill, 
strolled in, toothpick in his mouth. 
He had just finished breakfast. 

During the quorum call, the 
ailing Clair Engle of California 
was rolled into the chamber in his 
wheel chair. His right arm was 
bound up in a tight black sling. A 
hair piece covered the scars of two 
recent brain operations. Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield came over 
to grip Engle’s trembling left hand. 

A quorum established, Senator 
Metcalf asked, ‘Is it the sense of 
the Senate that the debate be 
brought to a close” The half- 
century-old ritual of the cloture 
vote was under way. 

Throughout the Capitol a bell 
jangled for 10 seconds, the his- 
toric summons to a vote. Without 
delay the clerk began to read the 
roll: “Mister Aiken, Mister Allott, 
Mister Anderson...” 





INVALID SENATOR. California Dem- 
ocrat Clair Engle gets a reassuring pat 
from his wife as a Navy ambulance 
delivers him to the Capitol. His un- 
expected arrival made roll complete. 


SESSION 


Nearly every senator kept track 
of the vote on a tally sheet, bend- 
ing over his desk until his name 
was called. Then he raised his head 
and answered ‘*Aye” or “No.” 

The response of those uncom- 
mitted or wavering senators whose 
votes would determinethe outcome 
was awaited almost breathlessly. 

“Mr. Cotton” theclerkintoned. 

Norris Cotton, the blunt New 
Hampshire Republican, had told 
the Republican leadership, ‘‘My 
price for cloture is my amend- 
ment.’’ The Senate had refused to 
pay the price. His amendment to 
restrict the fair employment pro- 
visions of the bill to employers of 
100 workers or more was defeated 
the day before. Would he follow 
the Republican leadership? 

*‘Aye,” Senator Cotton replied. 
It was a vote for cloture. 


A few minutes later, Senator 
Howard Edmondson’s turn came 
and his vote was uncertain. He 
voted yes. The gallery stirred with 
surprise. 

“Mr. Engle” 

The courageous Californian, 
robbed of speech by surgery, raised 
his left arm twice, feebly. The clerk 
leaned over his bench and asked 
‘“Aye?”” Engle’s aide, behind the 
wheel chair, nodded. 

Senator Barry Goldwater had 
said he would vote against cloture 
and did. He was still hedging on 
supporting the bill. It depended 
on the amendments, he said. 

“Mr. Russell?” 

A resigned, “‘No.” 

Nonetheless, the two-thirds ma- 
jority needed for cloture had been 
piling up. Stu Symington became 
the 66th yes vote. 

“Mr. Williams of Delaware?” 

He was counted among the un- 
committed Republicans. Nobody 
was sure how he would vote. 

““Aye,” he replied. 

The gallery gasped. That was it: 
67, the necessary two thirds. Clo- 
ture was invoked. The filibuster 
was ended. 

Four more ayes were picked up 
by the end of the roll call, an un- 
expected margin of victory. Hum- 
phrey had counted on 69. Hethrust 
his tally sheet into his mouth, held 
it between his teeth, and beamed, 
looking like a schoolboy who had 
just scored “‘A” on a tough exam. 


MAJORITY WHIP. Brandishing a 
pair of ‘‘debate choppers,’’ an elated 
Hubert Humphrey gives a symbolic 
demonstration of how he and his 
cohorts finally ended the filibuster. 
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E..- the land of the unpredict- 
able, France this spring was the 
scene of two new “firsts””: drum 
majorettes a l’americaine (left) 
and the first mountaineering ascent 
of Paris’ Eiffel Tower (opposite). 
Spectators at a Nice soccer match 
were recently jolted out of their 
half-time snooze by 42 pretty teen- 
age girls marching across the field 
banging drums and cymbals and 
tossing batons in the air. “‘ Formi- 
dable!” exclaimed spectators and 
press, while skeptics wondered 
how this ancient American tribal 
rite could have found its way into 
civilized France. The whole story 
began ten years ago; Nice’s Dr. 
Jacques Toussaint saw baton-twirl- 
ing girls marching in New York 
and vowed he would not rest until 
France had the same. Last fall, his 
first candidates assembled ata Nice 
firehouse. There were a few. prob- 
lems. Suspicious mamans came to 
the first rehearsals to make sure 
this was no white slaver’s trick. 
And the corps’s early trainer, a 20- 
year-old American, was soon un- 
employed because of her opinions 
on French march music (“‘A ma- 
jorette is a prancing pony; with 
this march music you could drag 
a mop behind you”) and Gallic 
anatomy (“French girls aren’t built 
like us... their derrieres wiggle”’). 
Undaunted, the Riviera majorettes 
and their 17-year-old capitaine, 
Marie-Ange Brillet (above), needed 
only six months of training before 
their smashing Nice debut. This 
summer they plan to win the hearts 
of sophisticated Parisians by pa- 
rading along the Champs Elysees 
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Springtime 


I. may be harder this summer to 
impress the sophisticated Parisians 
than ever before because just a few 
weeks ago they witnessed the ulti- 
mate in improbable public gym- 
nastics. For 75 years, their beloved 
Eiffel Tower has exerted a strange 
magnetism on all who saw it. No 
one, however, had ever treated it 
as a mountain until one windy 
Sunday at 2:20 p.m. when four 
climbers in full alpine regalia, 
roped together in teams of two, 
rucksacks bulging with slings and 
carabiners, began an assault on the 
Eiffel’s West Pillar—followed by 
two TV cameramen, accomplished 
alpinists both. Battling a mild gale, 
the climbers took no chances on 
the slippery steel footholds, care- 
fully belayed each other (right). 
After passing the Cognac sippers 
in the restaurant on the first level, 
squirming their way around the 
treacherous overhang of the sec- 
ond level, the expedition’s leader, 
Guido Magnone (below), glow- 
ered defiantly at the near-vertical 
shaft looming before them. Here 
they encountered their most dan- 
gerous obstacle: a Hungarian in 
leather shoes and a business suit 
scrambled onto the girders and 
romped past the red-faced climb- 
ers, waving gaily. Agile gendarmes 
picked him off at a 630-foot ledge. 
Breathing more easily, the unri- 
valed alpinists—cameramen still 
behind them—reached the summit 
in triumph at 7:15 p.m., unfurled 
the TV station’s flag on a specially 
rigged pole, made the easiest alpine 
descent in history—by elevator. 





India’s new chief: 
the softness of silk, 
hardness of steel 


by LOUIS KRAAR 


TıME-LiFE Bureau Chief, New Delhi 


T NEW DELHI 
he night before Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru died, he sat back in his favor- 
ite armchair in the big upstairs 
bedroom of the prime minister’s 
house talking with his closest cab- 
inet colleague. That evening Neh- 
ru had returned to Delhi after a 
holiday at Dehra Dun in the foot- 
hills of his beloved Himalayas and 
Lal Bahadur Shastri had met him 
at the airport. When they reached 
the white official mansion, Neh- 
ru invited Shastri upstairs to his 
private quarters. 

Diminutive, soft-spoken Shas- 
tri leaned forward and talked of 
routine government matters, but 
another question haunted Nehru. 
He asked Shastri—who has never 
traveled beyond the Asian sub- 
continent— whether he owned an 
achkan, a formal knee-length coat 
that buttons up all the way to the 
collar. Shastri, who had to borrow 
Nehru’s overcoat for his last winter 
trip to Kashmir, confessed he had 
no formal coat. 

As weary as Nehru was, he pa- 
tiently told Shastri to have a tailor 
make him two achkans: Shastri 
would need them in London in 
July at the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference. Shastri 
promised to get the clothes. Next 
day Nehru died. 

Lal Bahadur Shastri, 59 years 
old, five feet talland 112 pounds in 
weight, is now prime minister in his 
own right—the wearer of Nehru’s 
mantle and the bearer of India’s 
formidable burdens. (Indians who 
look for auspicious signs note the 
new leader’s name, Lal Bahadur, 
means ‘‘'brave jewel,’’ but the 
masses know him by the Shastri 
degree he won at a university.) 

. After Nehru, Shastri looks like 
a meek clerk and when, in the 
weeks before Nehru died, he work- 
ed unnoticed in a small, bare room 
at Parliament, his L:shaped desk 
indeed bore the marks of the In- 
dian clerk: paper clips neatly ar- 
ranged in three stacks, pencils 
arrayed on a tiered rack, and a 
royal blue pincushion holding the 
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small straight pins that Delhi bu- 
reaucrats use to fasten together 
India’s endless paperwork. 

Looking up from his work, 
Shastri solemnly discussed India’s 
plight—its impoverished millions, 
its low productivity, its need to 
persuade peasants to grow more. 

“The economic issues,’ he says, 
“are most vital for us and it is of 
the highest importance that we 
should fight our biggest enemy— 
poverty and unemployment. When 
I see the poverty and backward- 
ness in many parts of the country, 
I do feel it has to be tackled on a 
socialistic basis.’’” While insisting 
that ‘‘'democracy and socialism 
have to go together in India,” he 
made clear he would shun any 
particular brand of socialism. 

Basically a pragmatic centrist 
with a pro-Western outlook, Shas- 
tri sees India’s socialism as more 
like the American New Deal than 
as Marxist coercion. *‘Our means 
are different, and we want to bring 
about socialism in our own way. 
I think India will remain a democ- 
racy whatever may happen. You 
should have no fears of that. One 
can talk of collective leadership. 
But a committee cannot run a 
government. One man must co- 
ordinate the work and finally de- 
cide. There must be someone to do 
this, no matter how much collec- 
tive leadership you have.” 

Above all, Shastri feels the need 
to carry his countrymen along to 
progress with their consent and 
cooperation. ‘“The people are bas- 
ically sound. Sometimes we who 
are called leaders have failed. But 
they have not.” 


Sy, blinking and twisting his 
hands, Shastri seems almost too 
weak to weld together such a di- 
verse and divided nation as India, 
with its vast internal differences of 
religion, language, race and eco- 
nomic levels. 

To unify India and raise its liv- 
ing standard, Lal Bahadur must 
give direction and drive to a drift- 
ing, bureaucracy-bound govern- 
ment. His struggling country’s 
planned economy is becoming 
discouragingly snarled. Farmers 
using wooden plows still scratch 





out meager yields while fertilizer 
factories produce at less than half 
capacity. Population growth that 
adds more people yearly than New 
York City’s entire citizenry, ab- 
sorbs economic gains. But India 
still lacks a single factory produc- 
ing birth control devices. 

Despite India’s efforts to build 
great government-owned indus- 
tries, most epitomize inefliciency. 
The country’s three public sector 
steel plants recently hired a ““sur- 
plus’ staff totaling 22,000 by the 
government’s own account. An- 
other government plant has pro- 
duced new turboprop craft that no 
airline will buy because the civil 


aviation body (also part of govern- 
ment) failed to inspect them at 
every stage of manufacture. 


Even India’s modern capital, 
New Delhi, is suffering from acute 
shortages of water, power and ade- 
quate sanitation; jackals still roam 
residential sections at night. Indian 
officials are afflicted with such ti- 
midity that the government-con- 
trolled All India Radio announced 
Nehru’s death long after the fact, 
then blithely shut down for the aft- 
ernoon as usual. And, as is inevita- 
ble when the government exerts 
great control, there is corruption, 
starting with the small bribes es- 
sential to get official papers mov- 





ing through the turgid ministries. 

Such are Shastri’s problems at 
home, and he must face them with 
a hostile Communist China at In- 
dia’s borders and with relations 
with Pakistan still strained and em- 
bittered. Despite India’s avowed 
leadership among nonaligned na- 
tions, even her relations with Ne- 
pal and Ceylon have frayed lately 
through neglect. 

Some wonder whether Shastri, 
with his small stature and mild 
manner, can handle so many difhi- 
cult tasks. Asked outright whether 
he was indeed firm and definitely 
strong enough to tackle India’s 
enormous problems, Shastri softly 


NEHRU’S HEIR. In shade of banyan 
tree in garden where he holds con- 
ferences, Lal Bahadur Shastri draws 
himself up to full height, five feet. 


replied: ““I will be. Otherwise I 
would not be here.” 

Shastri’s very ordinariness, his 
childlike face, his retiring manner 
— these win immediate sympathy, 
both from politicians impressed 
with their own self-importance and 
from dirt-poor Indians resigned to 
life at the subsistence level. 

‘“‘I am not as simple as I look,” 
Shastri suggests with a sly touch 
of humanity and humor that In- 
dian villagers understand. He peers 
out of innocent brown eyes and 
gently says: “Perhaps due to my 
being both small in size and soft in 
tongue, people are apt to believe 
that I am not able to be very firm 
with them. Though not physically 
strong, I think I am internally not 
so weak.” 

Indeed, Shastri’s very strength in 
aland so beset by inherent divisions 
and overwhelming problems is his 
proven ability to bring people to- 
gether. When a violent language 
dispute ripped through the north- 
eastern Indian state of Assam in 
the summer of 1960, Shastri quiet- 
ly worked out a settlement. Later, 
Lal Bahadur calmly quelled a sep- 
aratist movement for a Sikh-con- 
trolled, Punjabi-speaking state in 
northwestern India. 

Such quiet skills made Shastri 
India’s most acceptable conciliator 
and catalyst. When Nehru wascon- 
fronted with rival candidates for 
Congress party backing in elec- 
tions, even he turned over the 
touchy task to Shastri—who man- 
aged to choose without making 
bitter enemies. 


0. Shastri secret was to im- 
ply most subtly that he was only 
carrying out Nehru’s wishes—a 
technique he may still employ. An- 
other favorite tactic was simply to 
bring together opposing men and 
let them exhaust themselves ar- 
guing. Then gently, unobtrusively, 
Shastri would guide them to settle- 
ment; all the while his own firm 
will seemed submerged. One Shas- 
tri intimate observes: ““When he 
speaks it is gently and unassum- 
ingly. He gives the impression that 
he is supremely conscious of his 
own limitations and so no one 
is tempted to emphasize his own 
viewpoint too much. When he 
speaks, he gives the impression he 
is yielding ground, but as he pro- 
ceeds he becomes very firm. You 
feel you are dealing with a man 
of some stuff.” 

Shastri may lack Nehru’s com- 
manding eloquence, his global as- 
pirations, but he talks of “tack- 


ling problems” and shows both 
common ssenseand human warmth. 

Nehru stood godlike above his 
largely illiterate countrymen and 
talked expansively of socialism and 
nonalignment. But Benares villager 
Shastri worries more about every- 
day problems rather than vague 
doctrines. Shastri is more a part of 
rural, Hindu conservative India 
than above it. Having walked eight 
miles to school daily as a youth, 
Shastri intimately knows India’s 
miserable villages— which shocked 
Nehru into social consciousness 
when he visited them. 

So magic, almost mystical was 
Nehru’s hold on Indians that hun- 
dreds went to his house merely for 
darshan, or spiritual communion 
and inspiration. People go to see 
Shastri, not to gaze upon him, but 
to walk around his shady lawn and 
talk about getting things done. 

Typically the new prime minis- 
ter’s first concern, softly explained 
in his reedy, matter-of-fact man- 
ner, is India’s rising food prices. 
Perhaps understandably, Shastri 
speaks of himself as ‘‘an average 
man.” His schoolteachers remem- 
ber him as a quiet, though hardly 
an outstanding, student. But he 
plunged into India’s independence 
movement with a durable devotion 
that older men deeply admired. 
Shastri served eight terms totaling 
nine years in British prisons. And 
his jailmates, now leading Indian 
officials, remember him as a little 
man who refused special food and 
was so genuinely Gandhian that 
he refused to resist police beatings 
with long wooden sticks. 

While others merely marched in 
streets against British rule, Shastri 
worked in Indian villages and per- 
suaded caste-conscious Hindus to 
admit the untouchables to their 
schools. As a provincial govern- 
ment minister in Uttar Pradesh, he 
remained an obscure, yet unusual 
man, who quickly dispensed with 
paperwork and lived frugally. 

But Nehru found Shastri could 
bring men together and called him 
to Delhi in 1951 to organize the 
Congress party’s campaign in In- 
dia’s first general elections. After 
a sweeping Congress victory, Shas- 
trıbecame Railwaysand Transport 
minister and soon shone in the eyes 
of the masses by providing cheap, 
third-class train coaches with sleep- 
ing accommodations and air con- 
ditioning. But the diminutive Shas- 
tri had more guile than most re- 
alized. ‘““Behind his humility there 
is a rock of toughness,’’ observed 
one of his mentors. The little man 
would ask favor-seekers to write 
him a chit, then later throw away 
the slip of paper. Shastri gladly 
signed testimonial letters, always 
carefully adding a footnote that 
the letter should not be used to 
seek a government job. After two 


railroad wrecks in 1956, Shastri 
quit as minister, left Parliament 
and, ignoring his government car, 
took a bus home. There he told 
his devoted wife Lalita Devi, who 
usually cooked two vegetables with 
each meal, ‘‘From today onwards 
use only one vegetable for curry. 
We have to adjust ourselves to a 
new situation.” 

But Shastri knew Nehru needed 
him to run the party’s next general 
elections campaign. And after an- 
other Congress party victory, Lal 
Bahadur returned to the govern- 
ment. In retrospect, his dramatic 
resignation was mostly a clever po- 
litical ploy. Yet Shastri retained 
an unusual incorruptibility among 
other politicians who always found 
rupees to buy property. Even to- 
day, he owns almost nothing and 
still lives in the modest govern- 
ment bungalow he occupied as 
Railways and Transport minister. 
He seems to delight in bland sim- 
plieity, living among his two 
daughters, four sons and six grand- 
children. ‘‘My only hobby is my 
children,” he says, but he swims, 
plays badminton and does yoga 
exercises. A potato cutlet, vegeta- 
blecurry and tea are Shastri’s usual 
meal; he never drinks, smokes or 
eats meat. 


as gets up each morning 
around five to steal a little time 
for the broader reading his govern- 
ment duties have always prevented. 
““] must confess I am not a well- 
read man,” he says apologetically. 

He usually breakfasts with his 
family on tea and toast before 
launching into his 18-hour day, 
which he spends poring over state 
papers and huddling with ofhicials 
under trees on his wide lawn. 

Few callers determined to see 
Shastri go away disappointed. 

When Nehru first fell ill last Jan- 
uary, he summoned Shastri and 
told his unassuming, loyal associ- 
ate, “Please help me. You will 
have to carry on my work.” Now 
the burden is all his. “I have no 
special quality,’ says Shastri. ‘I 
was a worker and I will continue 
to work.” He frankly regrets his 
lack of foreign travel and says, “If 
duty compels me to travel abroad, 
I certainly will. I have had curi- 
osity (about other countries), but 
it’sa desire I have had to suppress. 
There was plenty of work to do 
right here.” As hiscountrymen and 
the world come to know him, one 
of the powerful Congress party 
moderates who helped bring him 
to power explains why: ‘‘After 
Nehru, we had no giant. Weturned 
to a man more like Gandhi, with 
the softness of silk and yet the 
hardness of steel.” 
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Only Lufthansa’s ’Europa Jet’ cruises at 600 mph 
without putting its nose outside Europe 


Touching 600 mph is just cruising to the 'Europa Jet’, Lufthansa’s 
name for the Boeing 727. Yet Lufthansa will use this new, fast 
medium-range aircraft on short-hop flights — from Germany to 
Madrid, Barcelona, Copenhagen, Stockholm, London, Milan, Rome 
and the Near East. Why? Because you get allthe speed, power 
and importance of a big intercontinental flight, even when you’re 
going only a short distance. 

In just 12 minutes 'Europa Jet’ can set down and pick up its pas- 
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sengers or cargo. Built-in passenger steps emerge immediately 
afterthe arrival. Electric starters speed the jet into flight. Thethree 
jet engines have a reserve power unique among passenger-carry- 
ing aircraft. 

Thanks to Lufthansa’s ’Europa Jet’, intercontinental standards will 
now apply to air travel from one European city to another. You’ll 
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ure in minutesthe flyingtime to Madrid, Milan, StockholmorLondon. 
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The little boy with the terror- 
filled eyes is the one thing about 
Gian Carlo Menotti’s new opera 
on which all critics agree. The new 
work, Martin’s Lie, which opened 
this year’s Bath Festival and which 
is pictured on the next three pages, 
was praised and damned for its the- 
atricality. Its music was admired 
and disparaged, with that old Me- 
notti modifier, Puccini-like, being 
flourished by both admirers and 
disparagers. Its theme, the terri- 
ble choice between love and truth 
that faces an orphan boy threat- 
ened with death if he does not tell 
authorities the hiding place of a 
fugitive heretic who has convinced 
him he is his father, was lauded as 
simple and moving and dismissed 
as trivial. It was attacked with 
some passion as shaky theology 
and Bristol Cathedral, in which 
it was presented, was criticized for 
harboring it. (It had been turned 
down by Wells and Canterbury 
cathedrals even though it was the 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral 
who had commissioned it.) But 
none had anything but praise for 
Michael Wennink, 14, the opera’s 
tortured 12-year-old Martin. York- 
shire-born Michael, who was the 
star of London’s Oliver! and per- 
formed a season of Shakespeare at 
Stratford, is a natural actor. For 
a long time during rehearsals he 
would collapse at the climactic mo- 
ment pictured here, when, in ter- 
ror before the executioner’s red- 
hot poker, he clings to his protec- 
tive lie. If his voice when mature 
is not good enough to keep him 
in the opera he loves, his acting 
talent, plus those expressive eyes, 
should take him far in the theater. 
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Menotti opera 
stirs a debate 


Murder 


Mas advancing executioner only 
one step away with his glowing 


J 
I n th € poker, Martin still refuses to be- 
C a T h & d r & I tray the fugitive he has hidden. 
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OPERA 


CONTINUED 





lius another lie, he shows, right, how 
he had communicated with his father 
through his “magic call.” Sheriff, 
below, threatens him with torture. 


Th. fugitive almost hypnotically 
convinces Martin he is his father. The 
boy hides him, swearing not to tell 
anyone. Later, telling Father Corne- 





Moving one step nearer 


each time Martin replies 
“No” to the sheriff"s ques- 
tion, “Did you hide a man 
here?”, the executioner 
comes to the point where 
the red-hot poker is inches 
from the terrified boys 
face. With the final ques- 
tion, the child falls dead. 





Th: opera is set in a medieval or- his threats oftorture and death and love. But some critics feel that 


phanage.. Martin, sleeping in the 
kitchen to guard against rats, lets 
in the fleeing heretic. The fugitive 
discovers the lad longs for a fa- 
ther and, convincing him that he is 
that father, gets the boy to hide 
him. The sheriff arrives with the 
heretic’s death warrant but, despite 
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the urgings of gentle Father Cor- 
nelius and all the other orphanage 
residents, Martin refuses to con- 
fess he has hidden the condemned 
man. As the glowing rod nears 
his eyes, his heart stops and he falls 
dead. Menotti says Martin’s or- 
deal is a choice between truth and 


A Medieval Morality Play Set 


since the boy’s act also gratifies his 
obsessive desire for a father, his 
motivation is confused and the 
point of this latter-day morality 
play is blunted. Menotti shrugs off 
this criticism, says he never meant 
the issue to be that simple, since 
goodand bad are seldom unmixed. 
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T rolling amens swelled by the toll- 
ing of church bells, Martin’s lifeless 


= 
body is borne by his ragged orphan 
Sriends down cathedral’s lofty nave. 
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A Maestro in Tune with Youth 


Bon as a director and as an 
ebullient human being, the child- 
less Menotti is fond of children. 
During rehearsals of Martin’s Lie, 
he seemed never happier than when 
he was with the youngsters. And he 
finds them more receptive to direc- 
tionthanadults. ‘‘Childrenaremar- 
velous actors and wonderful musi- 
cians,’ he says. ‘They never get a 
note wrong, never forget anything. 
Allthechildren know the whole op- 
era by heart.” The easy relationship 
betweenthe opera’s “‘orphans’”’ and 
their maestro is illustrated by anin- 
cident that delighted the cast. The 
normally dapper composer had a 
bit of difficulty with a Bristol res- 
taurant when he showed up for 
lunch without a tie. After the in- 
cident, which got quite a bit of 
local publicity, the kids dubbed the 
composer Gian Carlo Me No Tie. 





Director Menotti explains to Michael that he 
should not thrust out his chin defiantly too soon in 
M sraeı helps Menotti order at din- the last scene. Right, playful Menotti pulls ear of 
ner after dress rehearsal. Keith Collins, Roger Nicholas in a cookie break during rehearsal. 
left, and Billy Turnell study menu. 
Billy selected their wine, a Barsac. 
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Leftovers Still Litter a Deadly Battlefield 


THE SCARRED FACE 


The sullen turrets of Verdun S lass still guard the 
world’s most deadly battlefields, relics of the war 
that left unhealed scars on De ; je ıY ‚the fe 
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At left: a wreathed French helmet marks Verdun’s Voie Sacree 





Sunset lights hills that lie behind the town of Verdun and the French lines 


Stone poilu, a ‘sacred way,’ recall the struggle 


GHOSTS OF THE GREAT SIEGE 


0: all the battle sites along the 350- 
mile sweep of the Western Front, none 
has come more to symbolize the carnage 
and futility of World War I’s fighting than 
the fields and hills of Verdun. Here the 
Germans tried to bleed the French army 
to death (LIFE International, April 20), 
and eventually more than 75% of France’s 
soldiers fought in the town’s defense. 
After the war, survivors began to com- 
memorate Verdun as a special memorial 
to the horror they had gone through. Sol- 
diers who had fought everywhere on the 
Western Front came to see the tangible 
remains of the slaughter. Not long ago 
LIFE Photographer Alfred Eisenstaedt, 





who was a German artilleryman in the 
bloody battling at Passchendaele, jour- 
neyed with Correspondent Ken Gould- 
thorpe to Verdun and recorded what re- 
mains of its fiıghting after 48 years. 

The French and Germans fought over 
Verdun’s gentle valleys and ridges until 
their mines and shells and grenades turned 
them into a cratered moonscape of mud 
—.an affronted land one French flyer said 
looked like the skin of a monstrous toad. 
At the heart of the fighting lay the ancient 
garrison town of Verdun itself,‘ the twin 
squat towers of its ugly cathedral a dis- 
tant challenge for the attacking Germans. 
Their offensive started in February 1916. 


Ten months later, at the end of the bat- 
tle of Verdun, the casualties had been 
duly produced: the French lost 542,000 
men and the Germans 434,000. But the 
town remained untaken. 

Most of Verdun’s slaughter took place 
in the fields and fortifications to the north 
of the town. Here vast steel and concrete 
forts still wear their wounds of war. At 
Fort Douaumont—a key French defense 
work that a brave German sergeant near- 
ly captured single-handed—an armored 
observation cupola (see preceding pages) 
pokes its head over a tangle of blasted 
concrete and shows the searing gouges 
of bullets, French and German. Nearby, 


At Douaumont a statue of a French soldier lies with 15,000 actual dead 





in Douaumont’s cemetery, the statue of 
a poilu (below) lies in full kit. Southwest 
of the city other memorials line the Voie 
Sacree (opposite page), the single “sa- 
cred” highway that supplied Verdun. 

In 1916 ıt was a 21-foot-wide lane of 
mud- which mired, but did not stop, ve- 
hicles and the men who marched along 
it; now it is a quiet country byway, lined 
with poplars. Where troop and ration 
trucks, many commandeered from Paris 
streets, once crept head-to-tail like a 
nightmare migration of blind animals, a 
solitary military jeep drives through the 
mists of morning and follows the ghosts of 
the men who went by here to fight and die. 








At Vaux (above) rests a plaque to one soldier 





T. fields and forests stretching away 
from two great forts harbor some of the 
most appalling residue of Verdun’s fight- 
ing. The forts, Douaumont and Vaux, lay 
straight ın the path of the German attack 


and the Germans had to take both of 


them to succeed in their offensive. They 
managed to capture both by the summer 
of 1916, but they lost them again before 
the end of the year. Men went berserk and 
died tormented by thirst when no supplies 
could come through the incessant bom- 
bardment. Assault waves and relief col- 
umns died alıke in terrible battles within 
the battle. 

Today in an ossuary near Douaumont, 
even now smelling of death, rest the bones 
of 130,000 unidentified casualties from 
both sides: skulls, thighs, and—almost in- 
distinguishable—the hobnailed sole of a 
soldier’s boot. The erupting shells of a 
thousand bombardments killed» and dug 


up and mixed and then reinterred the 
bodies until they mingled inseparably be- 
neath the mud. Nowadays, every time a 
bulldozer cuts a firebreak through the 
woods, it turns up still more. 

Beneath the ossuary’s cloister lie more 
dead, buried beneath the names of tiny, 
forgotten villages and forests—Damloup, 
Fleury, Herbebois— where they fell. Here 
candles pick out the names of Frenchmen 
—and a wreath lies on the tomb of some 
unknown but unforgotten Germans. 

Not all the dead troops of Verdun went 
through the great mixer of shellfire and 
mass burial. Not all the memorials honor 
unknown soldiers. In the wall of Fort 
Vaux (left), where French defenders killed 
or wounded 2,700 Germans, a couple of 
poppies from nearby fields decorate a 
plaque to one French victim of Verdun. 
Itsays, simply, Tomy son. Sinceyoureyes 
wereclosed mine have never ceased to cry. 


A grisly jumble is preserved 


MEMORIALS 


In Douaumont ossuary (opposite and below) lie bones of 130,000 men 





T. healing of wind and water and near- 
ly a half-century of summers has covered 
most of the wounds to Verdun’s land. But 
some still remain, and the slanting sun- 
light etches them clearly for a camera 
hovering above the battlefield in a heli- 
copter. Trenches and bunkers still stand 
out in perfect tracery, and cows meander 
over scant yards of ground that men gave 
hundreds of lifetimes to cross. 

On the sloping Eparges ridge, at the far 
southeastern end of the Verdun battle- 
field, the Germans tried to break through 
the French trenches in an attack which 
preceded their later full-scale offensive. 
‚When their artillery bombardments and 
imassed infantry assaults failed to dislodge 
the gunners, the Germans tunneled under 
the French lines and set off huge explosive 
mines, ripping the ground into craters a 
hundred feet deep. Then they struggled 
hand-to-hand with the stunned French- 
men in these charnel pits. Sometimes the 
clay sucked so hard at the infantrymen’s 
boots that they could move, and fight, 
only by pulling their own feet out of the 
mud with their hands. Many wounded suf- 
focated when they fell face down, and 
gradually the mud filled with pieces of 
men and dead animals. Today woods grow 
over the mud of Eparges, but the great 
holes are still visible. 

To the west, near the opposite end of 
the French line, other forts still remaın 
along the ridge of the Bois de Bourrus. 
“They are desolate and decayıng,” writes 
Correspondent Gouldthorpe, “and huge 
craters on the upperworks stare up from 
the ground. These are the legacy of prob- 
ing German heavies, looking for French 
batteries which once lined this ridge.” 

Parts of the forts everywhere have now 
crumbled and trees sprout from the cracks 
in the concrete. But Gouldthorpe found 
one rusty machine-gun turret and pushed 
it—and it swung as when its gun waited 
for the waves of field-gray infantrymen. 


Shell holes and trenches leave 
their stamp on the peaceful land 


THE WOUNDED SOIL 


es through a field near the 
abandoned station at the village of Mou- 
lainville, French trenches and a bunker 
mark one high-water mark of the Ger- 
man advance. German artillery wrecked 
the railway and scooped craters around 
the French defenses, and big guns bat- 
tered a fort on a hill behind the position. 





ee from four years of artillery fire 
pockmark the southern slope of the 
Eparges crest, at southeastern end of 
the French defense line. Here German 
assault troops attacked from fields in 
foreground into the woods at the top 
of the picture, charging at French ma- 
chine guns and riflemen dug in there. 


Pace out by heavy-caliber guns, 
German shell holes cluster just outside 
the ramparts of Bois Bourrus fort, a 
stout French defense work west of Ver- 
dun. Moat surrounds the fort and a gun 
turret still stands at the top left. Though 
the Germans bombarded the fort at long 
range, their soldiers never reached it. 





Same of the Verdun battlefield is still 
deadly, so thickly sown with dud shells 
and grenades and the sharp fangs that 
they endanger visitors, even now. These 
places are cordoned off into “red zones,” 
where signs saying Danger de Mort— 
“Danger of Death”—warn people away. 
Eisenstaedt and Gouldthorpe walked 
deep into the red zones. They found “the 
remnants of the two great armies are just 
beneath the topsoil. Brackish water fills 
the deeper shell holes. In places the rusted 
barbed wire is indistinguishable from the 
brambles. Wild boars nuzzle the soldiers’ 
bones. A few unexploded shells lie in the 
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A pair of boots rests in the moss at -Louvemont 


ground, their rusty fuses still potent. Here 
and there is a rusted canteen, or a fat 
French pinardjug with its wine spigot, or 
a rotting shoe with metal studs still in 


neat rows on the sole.” On the ridge above 
Les Eparges the litter is so thick that the 
needle of a pocket compass jams from the 
hundreds of tons of metal spread beneath. 


Live shells still lie in the woods 


‘DANGER DE MORT’ 


Wired stakes now guard a young tree at Les Eparges 
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Duds: a grenade (above), big shells (below) 
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‘Sleep well, brave fighter’ 


THE LEGACY 


T precise, patterned squares of Ver- 
dun’s cemeteries stand amid the tortured 
landscape of battle. There are giant ceme- 
teries like the one at nearby Romagne- 
sous-Montfaucon that holds 14,000 Amer- 
ıcans who died in the Allied offensives 
that followed Verdun. There are individ- 





ualmonumentslikethestone Le Pere Bar- 
nabe (left), a memorial to refugees like 
those of Samogneux where French troops 
and a village were destroyed by French 
gunners. They did not know their com- 
rades were still holding the village. And 
there are the graves of the Germans, dead 
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14,000 marble crosses honor Americans 
One monument remembers refugees 


2,000 Germans lie in a sun-specked wood 


.> 


in an alien land. Resting in one ıs Mathias 
Thome, Musketier, buried at Dun-sur- 
Meuse. Above his grave is a plaque. “On 
enemy ground,” it says, “heavy and tired, 
your head lies here at last... . sleep well, 
you brave fighter, you were too young 
and died too early... Auf wiedersehen.” 
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in 1918 U.S. 
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infantry routed the Germans with bayo- 


nets but suffered enormous losses—a vil- 
lage cross holds up a shell-shattered Christ. 
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The war brought a new era of progress—and trouble 


W... War I was a time of dying and a 
time of giving birth. It is the dying which 
has most impressed itself on men’s minds 
—the deaths of ideas and ideals as well as 
of millions of men. Like the soldiers who 
lie buried row on row in Flanders, many 
cherished illusions failed to survive the 
war. Yet if the war brought to a shatter- 
ing end a long era of faith in reason and 
progress, it also gave birth to a new age— 
of change, hope and violence. 

The United States entered World War 
I with great expectations. No country had 
better reason to believe that progress was 
inevitable and that even wars have happy 
endings. For more than a century the re- 
public had seen its founders’ faıth in a free 
society rewarded by the sturdy growth of 
democracy and the improved lot of the 
common man. President Wilson himself 
had brought to a triumphant clımax an 
era of reform marked by new strides to- 
ward social justice and by the recurrent 
theme of that final Armageddon where 
one would stand and battle for the Lord. 
So the country heeded when Wilson in- 
sisted that the United States had no al- 
ternative save to fight “for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a 
universal dominion of right by such a con- 
cert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free.” 

For a time, after 1918, it seemed that 
these great expectations were to be ful- 
filled. The war toppled the Romanov, 
Hohenzollern and Habsburg dynasties, 
and the Ottoman Empire crumbled. As 
empires disintegrated, republics sprouted 
from the Danube to the Baltic coast. 
Many of the new states adopted demo- 
cratic constitutions with elaborate bills 
of rights and such devices as proportion- 
al representation. Some of the new gov- 
ernments such as that of Czechoslovakia 
(whose charter was drafted in Pittsburgh) 
were led by able democratic statesmen 
like Thomas Masaryk. 

The war democratized not only gov- 
ernments but societies. World War I was 
a great leveler. The elegant world of the 
prewar aristocracy—of the races at Long- 
champ and the cure at Marienbad, of Brit- 
ain’s king and the czarina dancing the 
Merry W idow W altz—collapsed, never to 
be put together again. In all countries 
social distinctions lessened and privileges 
were taken away. The new republics of 
eastern Europe made a start toward break- 
ing up large estates and redistributing 
land. In western Europe governments 
adopted new social legislation and expand- 
ed the functions of the social service state. 
The egalitarian spirit brought new rights 
for women. Called upon to work as tram 
conductors and in shell factories, women 
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cut their hair, rid themselves of corsets, 
shortened their skirts and insisted upon 
equality with men. In the United States 
and Great Britain women were given the 
right to vote. The world seemed to be 
marching to the quick step of democracy. 

But it was soon evident that the march 
would be a hard one. Even before the 
peace was sealed, the Bolsheviks in Russia 
were dispersing the Constituent Assembly, 
suppressing newspapers, employing secret 
police and exterminating their opponents. 
Lenin ordered “a ruthless mass terror”; 
thousands were shot without trial, thou- 
sands more as hostages. 

In Italy democracy failed to survive 
four years of peace. The war had brought 
Italy little but grief: the loss of 200,000 
men at Caporetto, bread riots and bitter 
internal class animosities, and disappoint- 
ment at the peace table. In 1919, out of 
the ranks of bitter veterans, Benito Mus- 
solini recruited his first “combat groups,” 
bands of street brawlers who terrorized 
opponents with beatings and nearly lethal 
doses of castor oil, and engaged in arson 
and murder. In October 1922, intimidated 
by Mussolini’s Blackshirts, the govern- 
ment capitulated, and 70,000 Fascists 
marched on Rome. 


B, the end of the 1920s democracy had 
died in much of Europe. Marshal Pilsud- 
ski had created a military dictatorship 
in Poland; Hungary’s Horthy, Turkey’s 
Kemal and Portugal’s Salazar had all im- 
posed one-man rule; and King Alexander 
of Yugoslavia had set a pattern for royal 
dictatorship which the monarchs of Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria would soon imitate. 
An even more ominous story had begun 
to unfold in Germany, where democracy 
was Jaboring under severe handicaps. Not 
only was the Weimar Republic born of 
humiliation and defeat, but the new gov- 
ernment was compelled to swallow the 
bitter draught of a dictated peace. Since 
an armistice was signed before Germany 
was invaded, the nation did not have a 
sense of having been beaten in battle. 


Allied leaders who permitted the German 
military to escape responsibility for de- 
feat prepared the ground for the myth 
the Nazis would exploit—that the Father- 
land had not been vanquished on the field 
of combat but “stabbed in the back” by 
“Jews and Socialists”” who were the expo- 
nents of the new democracy. 

When news of the armistice reached 
one German corporal, he later recalled, 
“Everything went black before my eyes 
as I staggered back to my ward and bur- 
ied my aching head between the blankets 
and pillow. ... . The following days were 
terrible to bear and the nights still worse. 
..... During these nights my hatred in- 
creased, hatred for the originators of this 
dastardly crime.” Ten months later, Cor- 
poral Adolf Hitler entered a Munich beer 
cellar to attend his first meeting of a new 
anti-Semitic, antiparliamentary group 
which would shortly call itself the Na- 
tional Socialist German Workers’ Party. 
In 1919 the group was too tiny to com- 
mand respect, but in 1933, capitalizing on 
the rankling memories of defeat and the 
corrosive disappointments of the postwar 
years, Hitler would lead the party to na- 
tional power. 

Ever since the Middle Ages the state 
had been self-aggrandizing, and World 
War I greatly enhanced the prestige of 
the nation-state. Even in the democra- 
cies there was a marked increase in the 
concentration of governmental power. 
The United Kingdom prided itself on 
being a nation of freemen, but in 1916 it 
succumbed to compulsory military serv- 
ice. Governments commandeered lives 
and property, regimented civilians as well 
as soldiers, controlled not only production 
but ideas. “Individuals are of no use 
now, one of Wilson’s Cabinet ofhcials 
wrote a soldier. “The war can be made 
only by great groups who conform.” To 
insure conformity, governments imposed 
censorship and resorted to the new tech- 
niques of propaganda in order to manıpu- 
late men’s minds. 

The belligerent governments assumed 
unprecedented power over the economy. 


In Germany, the brilliant Walter Rathe- 
nau set the pattern for Europe’s “war 
socialism.” In the United States, Ber- 
nard Baruch headed a War Industries 
Board which directed a national econom- 
ic mobilization. 

Such experiments with government in- 
tervention drastically affected the future 
of capitalism. It was in the war that the 
idea of a “planned economy” was first 
systematically applied, and the war both 
encouraged the spread of government 
planning and accelerated the triumph of 
cartelsover competitive enterprises. These 
achievements gave greater encouragement 
to socialism in Britain than a generation 
of Fabian pamphleteering. 

The wartime precedent was the model 
for action when depression struck the 
United States. In 1933 President Roose- 
velt used the authority of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act of 1917 to proclaim 
a national bank holiday, and he drew on 
the wartime experience for a host of New 
Deal reforms: TVA, public housing, farm 
price supports, labor legislation, and, 
most of all, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which was frankly modeled 
on Baruch’s War Industries Board. To 
head the recovery program, Roosevelt 
named one of Baruch’s aides, General 
Hugh Johnson, who had had experience 
not only on the WIB but in organizing 
the draft. When the New Deal’s experi- 
ments were challenged, the war experi- 
ence was often used to justify this new 
“mobilization.” “When people complain 
to me of the amount of money that the 
government has been borrowing,” ob- 
served Thomas Lamont of the House of 
Morgan, “I always answer it by saying: 
“Well, if the country was willing to spend 
thirty billion dollars in a year’s time to 
try to lick the Germans, I don’t see why 
people should complain about spending 
five or sıx billion dollars to keep people 
from starving.’ ” 


eich assumed such unprece- 
dented powers in part because the war had 
drastically dislocated the 19th Century 
capitalist international economy. Block- 
ades, embargoes and the menace of the 
submarine had cut off the belligerent na- 
tions from their accustomed sources of raw 
materials and impelled them to become 
economically self-sufhcient. Germany, bot- 
tled up by the British blockade, experi- 
mented with substitute (ersatz) materials 
which gave birth to new industries like 
rayon and plastics and reduced the coun- 
try’s reliance on imports. Germany’s faith 
in this autarchy was paralleled or imitated 
elsewhere in the world; governments en- 
couraged experiments in self-sufhciency, 
engaged in economic warfare and assumed 

total control of foreign trade. 
After the war the world found it was 
impossible to return to the prewar system. 
CONTINUED 
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WORLD WAR I 


CONTINUED 


"Allthe great words were 


canceled for that generation’ 


Countries were determined that if war 
came again, they would not be dependent 
on foreign sources of supply. In a fearful 
quest for economic self-sufhciency they 
raised tariff barriers and established quo- 
tas. Despite these impediments to trade, 
for a time the world prospered. But in 1929 
the fragile economic structure of the post- 
war years fell apart. The collapse was not 
wholly a consequence of the war, but the 
war had a lot to do with it. Not only had 
it disrupted the delicate mechanism of in- 
ternational exchange but it had altered 
patterns of trade, and, by encouraging ex- 
cessive production, precipitated a serious 
drop in farm income. The locust years of 
the Great Depression were yet another leg- 
acy of the dislocations of World War 1. 

World War I also rearranged the inter- 
national distribution of economic power. 
To finance the war, Europe depleted its 
overseas investments. At the end of the 
war the United States, which had been a 
debtor nation, had become the world’s 
greatest creditor, and men spoke of New 
York’s replacing London as the money 
center of the world. When the war ended, 
and European traders returned to resume 
business with their old customers, they 
found merchants from Detroit and Osaka 
had been there before them. Industrial 
power, too, had gravitated to other parts 
of the world; South Americans had taken 
up the manufacture of machinery, and ın 
India a family of wealthy Parsees had cre- 
ated an industrial complex. including the 
largest iron and steelworks in the British 
empire. No longer was western Europe the 
premier workshop and shipper ofthe world. 


Ir dramatic change in economic for- 
tunes was but one sign of a larger devel- 
opment: the war had brought to an end 
the Age of European Supremacy. In 1914, 
Europe dominated the affairs of the world, 
and as late as the beginning of 1917, one 
historian has noted, if Napoleon had come 
back to life, he would have found a world 
little different from the one he had known. 
But if he had returned a few months later 
he would have been bewildered, A.J.P. 
Taylor writes. “At one end of Europe was 
Bolshevism, an entirely new system of 
thought and government. At the other end 
of Europe the United States, a power un- 
connected with Europe, was beginning to 
intervene on a scale which would eclipse 
all the traditional Great Powers put to- 
gether. In 1917 European history, in the 
old sense, came to an end. World history 
began. It was the year of Lenin and Wood- 
row Wilson, both of whom repudiated the 
traditional standards of political behavior. 
Both preached Utopia, Heaven on Earth. 


"present civilization..... 


It was the moment of birth for our con- 
temporary world; the dramatic moment 
of modern man’s existence.” 

The world has not yet felt the end of 
the tremors the war sent through African 
and Asıan lands in which Western in- 
fluence had long been supreme. The 
war fanned the nationalist ambitions of 
Kurds and Filipinos, of Lebanese and 
Koreans. In the Middle East, to subvert 
the Ottoman Empire, the British fanned 
the flames of Arab nationalism; yet, at 
the very same time, they encouraged the 
hopes of Zionists for a homeland in 
Palestine. While Europeans were killing 
oneanother, Japan seized the opportunity 
to overrun the Marshalls and Carolines 
and take over Germany’s concessions 
in China. From the Nile to the Yellow 
Sea the balance of power had been sig- 
nificantly altered. 

But it was not only Europe’s political 
and economic supremacy which was jeop- 
ardızed by the war. Even more serious 
was the peril to Europe’s ancient civiliza- 
tion. Europeans were trapped during the 
war by a remorseless irony: that they 
were destroying the very heritage they 
were supposed to be safeguarding. 

For two centuries Western civilization 
had rested on a faith in reason and prog- 
ress. But this war raised the gravest 
doubts as to whether Man had not lost 
control of his destiny. “Events passed 
very largely outside the scope of conscious 
choice,” Churchill wrote of World War 
I. “Governments and individuals con- 
formed to the rhythm of the tragedy, and 
swayed and staggered forward in helpless 
violence, slaughtering and squandering 
on ever-increasing scales, till injuries were 
wrought to the structure of human so- 
ciety which a century will not efface, and 
which may conceivably prove fatal to the 

an 

The shock of this unprecedented loss 
of life and this experience with a war that 
had got out of control resulted in a deep 
disillusionment with the institutions and 
the ideals of prewar society. T. S. Eliot’s 
The Waste Land gave form to the mood 
of a generation which had known the des- 
olation of no man’s land. “It is not a gen- 
eration which seems to have perished in 
the last war,” wrote L. B. Namier, “but 
an atmosphere, an inspiration, un @lan 
vital—and their loss has deadened the 
living.” 

Since words had been used so irresponsi- 
bly to justify the unjustifiable, writers of 
the postwar era were wary of them and es- 
pecially of idealistic phrases. Edith Whar- 
ton wrote of “how the meaning had 
evaporated out of lots of our old words, 
as if the general smashup had broken 
their stoppers,” and D. H. Lawrence 
commented: “All the great words were 
canceled out for that generation.” 


The writers who experienced action at 
the front found that when they returned 
they could no longer relate themselves to 
the world they had left behind. In the 
stories of Hemingway, in the novels of 
Erich Maria Remarque, the protagonist 
finds that he has returned home “much 
too late.” In the final passages of Re- 
marque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, 
the young German soldier finds himself 
and his comrades “weary, broken, burnt 
out, rootless, and without hope.” The 
canteens hum with rumors of peace, but 
they rouse no expectations: 

“T stand up. 

“] am very quiet. Let the months and 
years come, they bring me nothing more, 
they can bring me nothing more.” 

American writers cried out against the 
war’s senseless pain and misery. In Lau- 
rence Stallings’ novel Plumes, Richard 
Plume lies in a hospital bed attempt- 
ing to calculate the “kilowatt hours ot 
pain” of the millions wounded in the war 
and then to total the “kilowatt hours of 
mental anguish for mothers and wives.” 

Although the United States did not 
suffer nearly the same proportion of casu- 
alties as the other great powers, the war 
was, nonetheless, an extraordinarily de- 
manding experience. A nation which had 
never before really fought overseas was 
called upon to send its men to Europe to 
die, not to defend American interests but 
for the ideal of preservation of democracy. 
“The patriotism urged upon us was not, 
like that of French peasants, a matter of 
saving one’s own fields from an invader,” 
recalls Malcolm Cowley. “It was an ab- 
stract patriotism that concerned world 
democracy and the right to self-determi- 
nation of small nations, but apparently 
had nothing to do with our daily lıves at 
home, nothing to do with better schools, 
lower taxes, higher pay for factory hands 
(and professors) or restocking Elk Run 
with trout.” 

The United States had entered the war 
with hopes that were doomed. As a con- 
sequence, some people assumed that since 
this war seemed pointless, all wars must be 
pointless; that since the European coun- 
tries had not lived up to our expectations, 
Europe was at fault; that since we had 
been led to war by an idealıst, ıdealısm 
was suspect; and that since we had won 
nothing but death and hardship from an 
attempt to assume international respon- 
sibilities, international obligations must 
be shunned. 

The unhappy aftermath of the war, 
especially the compromises Wilson was 
compelled to accept at Versailles, left the 
United States cynical about the aims of 
its former allies and determined to isolate 
itself from Europe’s quarrels. All America 
got out of the war, grumbled one con- 
gressman, was the flu and prohibition. 
Senator Hiram Johnson declared: “We 
want no union with welching nations who 
will... tell us we must lead mankind 
to save the world.” A national poll in 
the 193Us found that 70% of the Ameri- 


can people believed “it was a mistake for 


the United States to enter the last war.” 

At a time when willingness to use force 
was necessary to curb the Fascist powers, 
the United States was committed to a 
pacifism born of the horror of World War 
I. One pacifist explained: “I fell for brass 
bands and brass buttons. ‘Bleeding Bel- 
gium,’ ‘Stricken France,’ ‘Stout Old Eng- 
land,’ ‘Teuton Fury,’ these were the catch- 
words with which I was gulled. 

“With the Versailles Conference the veil 
first dropped from my eyes. I had been 
fed on noble phrases—'the parliament of 
man,’ ‘self-determination,’ ‘open cove- 
nants,’ “fourteen points,’ ‘a spoil-less tri- 
umph.” Instead I saw a Carthagınian vic- 
tory, a struggle for loot, barnyard ameni- 
ties, secret treaties, cunning, intrigue, de- 
ception. I thought of the sacrifices and 
denials of my household, of the distress 
and misery that lay ahead, of my neigh- 
bors’ boys who had fallen that American 
valor might be acclaimed and congres- 
sional Medals of Honor be bestowed— 
and I suffered a form of mental nausea.” 


T.. Chicago Federation of Churches 
made public atonement: “In humble pen- 
itence for past mistakes and sincere re- 
pentance for our want of faith and de- 
votion to the ideals of the Kingdom of 
God... we declare ourselves as unalter- 
ably opposed to war.” In 1932, celebrat- 
ing 25 years as rabbi of New York’s Free 
Synagogue, Stephen Wise apologized to 
the country for his support of the First 
World War and promised “without reser- 
vation or equivocation” never to repeat 
the error. “I would as little support a 
war to crush Hitlerism as a war for the 
strengthening of Jewish claims in Pales- 
tine,” Rabbi Wise announced. At the 
Northern Baptist annual meeting ın 1933, 
the preacher of the convention sermon 
confessed that he had personally “helped 
to kill men,” and swore, “before enough 
witnesses so that it may be remembered: 
“I will never do it again.’ ” One historian 
commented: “ ‘Never again’ vows were 
as much the order of the day in the 1930s 
as temperance pledges had been in the 
days before Prohibition.” 

By the summer of 1936 Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, even though deeply alarmed by 
the menace of fascism, was stating: 

“I have seen war. I have seen war 
on land and sea. I have seen blood run- 
ning from the wounded. I have seen men 
coughing out their gassed lungs. I have 
seen the dead in the mud. I have seen 
cities destroyed. I have seen two hundred 
limping, exhausted men come out of line 
—the survivors of a regiment of one thou- 
sand that went forward forty-eight hours 
before. I have seen children starving. I 
have seen the agony of mothers and wives. 
I hate war.” 

“We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign wars,” Roo- 
sevelt assured his audience; “we avoid 
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Going to the New York World’s Fair? 


Ensure the success of your U.S. trip— 
observe these 2 simple rules about money: 


1. 


Carry American dollars. 
No other currency is generally 
accepted in the U.S.A. 








The American Dollar — usually in 
note form. Denominations: $1, $5, $10, $20, 
$50, $100, $500 and upwards. 


2. 


Carry your American dollars the safe way— 
in American Express Travelers Cheques 
(available at your bank). 























The American Express Travelers Cheque — always in note form. Denominations: $10, 
$20, $50, $100, $500. 





4 reasons why you should carry American Express 
Dollar Travelers Cheques when you visit the U.S.A.: 


1. They are complete protection for your travel money. 
If they are lost or stolen, you can get a prompt refund 
right at the Fair, and at banks and American Express 
offices throughout the United States. 


2. They are as spendable as cash—at hotels, restaurants, 
shops, car hire firms, airlines, bus lines, railroads. 

3. They’re always good. No time limit on spending them. 
4. They are remarkably inexpensive—cost only 1 percent 
of their face value! 

Ensure the success of your U.S. trip. Ask your bank for 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques, the safe 
money, safer than cash. 








American Express Travelers Cheques 


Official Travelers Cheque for the New York World’s Fair, 1964-65 
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WORLD WAR I 


CONTINUED 


connection with the political activities 
of the League of Nations.” 

Throughout the Western world, the 
will to resist fascist aggression was pal- 
sied by memories of the Great War. In 
1926 Stanley Baldwin, Great Britain’s 
prime minister, asked: “Who in Europe 
does not know that one more war in the 
West and the civilization of the ages 
will fall with as great a shock as that 
of Rome?” The French, who mourned 
the “missing generation” decimated by 
the war, assumed a defensive posture be- 
hind the Maginot Line. British university 
students who subscribed to the “Oxford 
oath” vowed that they would never take 
up arms for their country. The British, 
like the Americans, sought to sever them- 
selves from the continent of Europe. Dur- 
ing the Ethiopian crisis, Lord Beaver- 
brook’s London Daily Express thundered: 
“We do not mean to have another day 
of mourning or erect another cenotaph 
to another million young men... . This 
country does not mean ever again to send 
its youth abroad to fight over issues that 
do not concern us.” 


Y. it was not so easy to avoid another 
war. The rancors of World War I had ex- 
acerbated national antagonisms and had 
resulted in an unsatisfactory peace. The 
Versailles Treaty had failed in its essen- 
tial task: to settle the problem of Ger- 
many. The peace was neither stern enough 
to eradicate the danger of German nation- 
alism nor generous enough to permit rec- 
onciliation. By saddling the German dem- 
ocrats with the odium of capitulation 
and the burden of being treated as a 
pariah nation, the Atlantic powers had 
paved the way for Hitler. World War I 
did not make World War II inevitable 
but it grievously narrowed the choices 
open to the statesmen of the interwar 
period. 

World War II seemed a remorseless re- 
play of the terrible drama of World War I. 
The sons of the fathers returned to the 
lines to experience a war that was, inmany 
ways, a grim homecoming. For some, the 
second war raised the chilling prospect 
that the world was caught up in what Ray- 
mond Aron has called a “dynamism of 
violence” marked by “a history of wars in 
chain reaction.” “Can it really be that all 
this bloodshed and sacrifice was just the 
price of sheer survival for the Western 
democracies in the twentieth century?” 
asked George Kennan. “If this was the 
price of survival in the first half of the 
twentieth century, what is survival going 
to cost us in the second half?” 

When such grim questions were being 
posed, itisunderstandable thatmany came 
to look back at the years before 1914 as 
a time of blissful innocence and security 
and to wish that the world could turn back 


the clock and confront. the easier ques- ° 


tions of a simpler day. Recollections of the 
Edwardian era, as one writer noted, rep- 
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At Versailles, the war ends 


with a peace that was not to last 





A: Versailles on June 28, 1919, in the Hall of Mirrors, Dr. 
Johannes Bell ( foreground) and Hermann Müller (leaning 
over chair) signed the peace treaty for Germany. They rep- 
resented a six-day-old government; the previous cabinet 
had resigned rather than sign. From left at table are U.S. 


resent “the sun as always shining; it is 
always summer; there are always straw- 
berries and cream on the lawn; Gerald 
is at Eton and Michael is just finishing 
his first year at Oxford.” Yet the pre- 
war world was neither so pacific nor so 
benign as it has often been seen in retro- 
spect. Even before the war, prophets of 
unreason like Georges Sorel were celebrat- 
ing the virtues of violence, and the war 
itself was the culmination of a genera- 
tion of discord. 

World War I was a cataclysm which 
changed the contours of the world, but it 
wasnot an unmitigated disaster. lfit oblit- 
erated some venerable institutions, it also 
stepped up the momentum of democrati- 
zation begun, in different ways, by the 
French and American revolutions. If it 
destroyed the world of the aristocracy, it 


opened new opportunities for the lower 
classes. If ıt shattered the unchallenged 
supremacy of Europe in world affairs, it 
elevated the nonwhite races. The war de- 
stroyed factories and laid waste the coun- 
tryside, but it also showed the way to a 
new economy of abundance. It marked 
the breakdown of an equilibrium which 
had given the world a century without 
general war, but it also gave birth to the 
League of Nations which, for all its in- 
adequacies, was Man’s first step toward 
international organization to preserve the 
peace. 

Yet there is no blinking the fact that 
the most important consequences of the 
war were malign. Above all, the war de- 
stroyed a sense of confidence and hopeful- 
ness which the world, for half a century, 
has been trying to regain. 


Delegates Gen. Tasker Bliss; Col. E. M. House; Henry 
White; Secretary of State Robert Lansing; President Wil- 
son; French Premier Clemenceau; Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter Lloyd George, Bonar Law, Arthur Balfour, Viscount 
Milner and G. N. Barnes, and Marquess Saionji, of Japan. 


World War I has come to be, as William 
Manchester has written, “a forgotten cur- 
tain-raiser.” Like the king of Montenegro, 
it seems to belong to the far distant past. 
Dwarfed by World War II, it has become 
today a subject for musical comedies. Yet 
World War I was, in fact, a pivotal event 
in the history of mankind, a struggle of 
such enormous importance that it deserves 
to be called what, for so many years, it 
was called: The Great War. When, 
50 years agd this summer, the trumpets 
summoned the young men of many 
nations, they were sounding more than a 
call to the colors; they were sounding the 
death of the old order, and the birth of 


the modern world. 


Penang dreams in beauty by the Indian Ocean. So easy to reach by P& O-Orient 





Main entrance to the famous Tiger Balm Garden in Singapore—one of the most fascinating P&O-Orient ports 


TWO ASIAN ISLANDS YOU SHOULD VISIT NOW ARE PENANG AND SINGAPORE 


Sail there soon-before they change 


BY KATE PROWSE 


Like most people, I subscribe to the 
idea of progress. But, like most people, 
I find progress hard to take when it 
starts altering places that I remember as 
unspoilt and perfectly beautiful. It’s a 
selfish viewpoint; but in case you have 
selfish moments too, let me tell you of 
one trip that I am sure ought to be 
done now. 

It’s a sea trip to those two magical 
islands, Singapore and Penang, both, in 
their different ways, so utterly delightful 
today; both, it seems to me, bound to 
become more “modern”, and therefore 
more commonplace, inthenext few years. 

SINGAPORE HAS EVERYTHING 


Nobody could call Singapore backward 
and untouched (as it isn’t, of course). 
Singapore is rumbustious, lively, stimu- 
lating, a drop of the very essence of 
Asia, with its mixed population, Euro- 
peans, Chinese, Malays, Thais and 
Arabs; mixed religions, Christian, 
Buddhist, Hindu and Moslem; mixed 
national dress. 

So don’t expect your days in 
Singapore to be a rest cure. Just the 
opposite. If you arrive by ship, the 
friends you make on board and who 
come from Singapore, are sure to whisk 
you off to their parties—and Singapore 
is a great place for parties; curry and 
tiffin parties, dinner and dance parties, 
barbecues, picnics, cocktails. And after 
the parties—nightclubs; varied, and 
many of them remarkably cheap. 

Between the parties, there is some 
rewarding sightseeing to be done; 
more-than-rewarding shopping (Singa- 





pore is a free port; you can buy almost 
anything there from Japanese tape 
recorders to French perfume, often for 
less than in their countries of origin) 
and some excellent eating and drinking 
to be enjoyed. 

In short, after ten days or so in 
Singapore, you’ll be more than ready 
for the comfort of your ship again, and 
the wonderful tranquillity of the short 
sea journey to Penang. 


THE LOVELIEST ISLAND 
IN THE WORLD 


To sail into Penang harbour for the 
first time is like seeing the Acropolis for 
the first time, or the Mona Lisa. It is 
difficult to believe it can live up to 
expectations—but there it is, blinding 
you with its beauty. 

Penang is possibly the loveliest island 
in the world, lush and green and rioting 
with flowers. There are shore after 
shore of silvery sand where the only 
beach umbrella you see (or need) are 
the palm trees. 

Like Singapore, Penang is a free port, 
and like Singapore it has the same 
mixture of races living and working 
harmoniously together. But life is 
quieter here, and Penang’s magic more 
fragile. It would need only a few glass- 
and-concrete monstrosities to raise 
themselves among the charming white 
colonial buildings of the port; only a 
few transistor radios to dull the lapping 
of the Indian Ocean against the rocks, 
and something special about Penang 
would be gone. 





So that is why you should visit 
Singapore and Penang soon, and see 
them as they are now, at the peak of their 
charm, at the peak of their fascination. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


Both islands are accessible by air, train 
andsea. One particularly interesting way 
to go is by P& O-Orient ship on its way to 
the Far East from Britain or Australia. 
P&O - Orient have two of their most 
attractive ships on this route, the all 
first-class, air conditioned Cathay and 
Chitral. They also have their extremely 
popular, two-class ship, Chusan. 

Both shipping lines and airways are 
co-operative in arranging inter-change- 
able tickets so that passengers may 
travel on the dates most convenient to 
them. Any good travel agent can give 
full particulars. 





A 


Travelling P&O-Orient is perfect relaxation from 
start to finish 





Sail P& O-Orient to the Far East from any of these departure points (but you may have to change 


ships): London, Southampton, Gibraltar, Naples, Port Said, Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Fremantle, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland, Suva, Honolulu, Vancouver, San Francisco, Long 
Beach (L.A.), San Diego, Acapulco, Panama, Trinidad, Miami, Nassau, Bermuda 


P:;O-ORIENT LINES Lonoon-san FRANCISCO-SYDNEY 
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THOUSANDS OF EXPERTS AT YOUR SERVICE 


A GUIDE AS ACCURATE AS THE COURSE OF THE STARS. A 
Centre of Information for data from all over the world, a Control 
Tower for the exclusive use of the Company, a Meteorological 
Station, a radio bridge between each plane and all the landing 
stations. These are the means by which the Flight Assistance Offi- 


ce of ALITALIA is ableto ensure absolute regularity on every flight. 
Following the meteorological forecast and all the information re- 
ceived uninterruptedly from all over the world, the route of each 
plane is traced kilometre by kilometre, minute by minute, on pa- 
perandwatched,checkedandeventuallymodified duringtheflight. 


ALNALNA .. 


ALITALIA IS IN ALL OF ITALY AND GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
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by JIM HICKS 


HONOLULU 
Tr. freighter Pomona, scabrous 
with rust, heavy-loaded with scrap 
iron, was a week off the California 
coast, westbound for Formosa, 
when her first mate, Alf Olsen, re- 
alized he had not seen the captain 
for a day and a half. This was not 
unusual. In 30 years at sea Capt. 
Jacob Natvig, 5l, had developed a 
real attachment for whisky and he 
often stayed below. But Olsen de- 
cided to investigate. He rapped on 
the captain’s unlocked door and 
went into the sitting room. A chair 
was overturned and papers from 
the desk littered the floor. Olsen 
stepped uneasily to the adjoining 
bedroom and stopped in horror. 
The captain lay on his bunk, his 
head gashed below the right ear. 
Blood sheeted the walls and filmed 
the porthole so that a ghastly pink 


glow spread over the room. A big 
green fire axe which normally hung 
outside the door lay by the body. 

Hands shaking, Olsen backed 
from the cabin, locked it and or- 
dered the ship turned toward the 
nearest port. And for weeks she 
lay there, tight-warped to a pier, 
filled with frightened men and the 
smell of death. She brought to land 
a story of violence, terror and ap- 


palling drunkenness at sea—and 
the Honolulu waterfront dubbed 
her the “hell ship.” 


Th. Pomona is a Liberty ship, 
built in the U.S. in 1943, now 
owned in Brazil, registered in Li- 
beria and crewed in Norway. She 
sailed from Stavanger, Norway, 
last October with a mixed crew 


of Norwegians, Finns, Spaniards 
and West Indians who hated each 
other almost from the beginning. 
Within a week a Finnish sailor 
lost his mind and ran screaming 
through the ship until he was 
caught and subdued. He was put 
ashore at Bilbao, Spain. 

But the trouble had started and 
the chief cause was the captain 
himself. Jacob Natvig was a con- 
vivial man. This cruise, to last a 
year, would bring him to retire- 
ment. He liked to have a glass or 
two over his nightly pinochle game 
and more over stories of his years 
at sea and more for any reason at 
all. ‘“The captain was a good guy,’ 
aseaman said much later. ‘‘He was 
always drunk. We didn’t see him 
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MURDER WEAPON. Bloody fire axe 
that hung outside Captain Natvig’s 
cabin was taken ashore as evidence. 








OILER 
Peeter Ree 


SECOND COOK 
Rail Ramos Villa 





ORDINARY SEAMAN 
Eliceo Willems 





BOATSWAIN 
Miguel Santamaria 





FIREMAN 
Bernardo Contrera 


ORDINARY SEAMAN 
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CARPENTER 
Ramon Perez 


Frightened crewmen know one of them 


SHIP OF FEAR continued 


much when we were at sea.” Cap- 
tain Natvig often drank with his 
chief steward, Anker Baardsen, 
though less for affection than for 
convenience. Baardsen was a tall 
and gloomy man given to fits of 
violent emotion. When not drink- 
ing with the captain, Baardsen was 
demolishing bottle after bottle 
with other oflicers. The abstainer 
among the officers, said the crew, 
was First Mate Olsen, 34, a round- 
faced man with curly hair and a 
worried look. 

The crew was also drunk most 
of the time and fights among them 
were constant and savage. After 


Spain, the ship lurched through 
a half-dozen Caribbean ports. At 
Port-of-Spain, an alcohol-crazed 
sailor jumped overboard and was 
recovered. Later he jumped ship at 
Guadaloupe. The crew pilfered 
from the cargo and when the cap- 
tain accused a sailor of theft, the 
man called him a liar and went un- 
punished. Two stowaways board- 
ed at Caribbean ports and rode 
untroubled to Baltimore. Chief 
Steward Baardsen was seeing airy 
schools of flying fish that no one 
else could see. 

From Baltimore the Pomona 
rounded through the Panama Ca- 
nal and bore north for California. 
Another crewman tried suicide 





CAPTAIN’S CABIN. First Mate Olsen 
is in sitting room that leads (through 
door in center) to bedroom in which 
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he found Natvig’s body. Wildly lit- 
tered then, it has since been cleaned. 
Captain’scap hangs from peg on wall. 


and was taken ashore. The ship was 
filthy. Cleaning was the chief stew- 
ard’s duty and he was rarely so- 
ber enough to remember it. Litter 
coated the decks. Paint chipped 
and everywhere rust grew in ugly 
flecks. The heads—shipboard 
bathrooms—reeked. Nor was this 
the only neglect. Merchant ships 
normally conduct regular fire and 
lifeboat drills. But despite angry 
demands from the crew, Captain 
Natvig never held a single drill. 

At San Pedro, Calif. the Pomo- 
na loaded scrap iron for Japan. 
She crossed the Pacific, lost an- 
other sailor to insanity and re- 
turned to California. On the bridge 
one night, the helmsman, Miguel 
Marriaga, and the third mate, Rei- 
dar Klovning, quarreled. Marria- 
ga, who carried a long, wickedly 
sharp knife, snarled, ‘Try any- 
thing with me and you’re going 
to get a nice scar on your face.” 
Captain Natvig refused to punish 
Marriaga, and now all discipline 
vanished. 


Tre men dared anything. The 
engine-room crew simply quit 
working. Officers took over and 
maintained steam until the crew- 
men were persuaded to go back to 
work. At San Pedro, the Pomona 
loaded scrap and set out for For- 
mosa. 

A few days out, ona Wednesday 
night, Baardsen was in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. Both were drinking 
heavily. It was the last time that 
Captain Natvig was seen alive. On 
Friday, May 15, Olsen found his 
body. 

After turning the ship toward 
Honolulu, 600 miles to the south- 
west, Olsen went to Baardsen’s 
cabin. ‘You were drinking with 
the master Wednesday night,” he 
said. ‘“What time did you leave?” 


Baardsen pondered. “About a 
quarter past midnight,” he said. 

““What condition was the cap- 
tain in?” 

‘“He was well, but drunk, of 
course. Why?” 

‘The captain’s been murdered,” 
Olsen said. ‘°“No!” Baardsen cried. 
““You’re crazy!” Olsen thought he 
appeared genuinely surprised. He 
told Baardsen to remain in his 
cabin and went to Chief Engineer 
Svensen, with whom Baardsen had 
finished the night of drinking. 
Svensen recalled that Baardsen 
had joined him at about 3 a.m.— 
much later than Baardsen remem- 
bered it—and that they had drunk 
Scotch whisky until 7 a.m. when 
Svensen had collapsed. Olsen de- 
cided to lock Baardsen up, not as 
a suspect but just because he was 
the last man known to have seen 
Captain Natvig alive. The crew 
jumped to the conclusion that 
Baardsen had gone mad and the 
ship was going to Honolulu to put 
him ashore. With three men insane 
in seven months, that seemed a 
reasonable deduction. But Olsen 
knew, and the mates and the radio 
operator knew, that there was a 
murderer aboard. For three days 








Innocencio Sampedro 





ABLE-BODIED SEAMAN 
Martti Mannila 


YOUNGMAN OILER 
Juan Queiruga Jose Rafael Moreira 


YOUNGMAN 
Jose Camano 


ABLE-BODIED SEAMAN 
Kalevi Kahari 


YOUNGMAN 
Miguel Marriaga 


MESSMAN 
Vicente Yague 


is uncaught killer 


to Honolulu, they walked warily 
through the passageways and did 
not sleep. At Honolulu, a bizarre 
legal situation developed. Since the 
crime had taken place at sea in a 
foreign vessel, it was outside U.S. 
jurisdiction. Honolulu police made 
a “‘courtesy investigation” but 
could do nothing. The ship was of 
Liberian registry, but a trial in 
West Africa seemed pointless. Fi- 
nally Norway decided that since 
both the captain and Baardsen 
were Norwegian, it would send 
two detectives out from Oslo. 


OÖ. the second dayin portBaard- 
sen broke his dinner plate, slit his 
left wrist with the sharp edge and 
wrapped himself in his blanket to 
die. He was taken to a hospital, 
erying, “I didn’t do it. Everyone’s 
against me.” Most ofthe crewmen 
and Olsen himself do not believe 
that Baardsen killed the captain. 
Though there was a tiny blood spot 
on his shirt, it was too small to 
analyze and he said he had cut his 
neck. Even his attempted suicide 
was considered not indicative, for 
he often was deeply depressed. He 
is tall and the Pomona’s men do 





not believe he could have swungan 
axe while drunk without striking 
the ceiling on the upswing. The 
captain’s ceiling is unmarked. 
Baardsen, after recovering in a 
hospital, voluntarily accompanied 
the detectives to Oslo. The crew- 
men wanted to go home, but the 
company tried to hold them to 
their year-long contracts and com- 
pel them to sail together again. 

Most of the men were deeply 
frightened. They had individual 
cabins, but they paired up for pro- 
tection and those who slept aboard 
did so with knives in their fists. 
They refused to stand night watch. 
Officers moved about the ship 
with their backs pressed to the steel 
bulkheads. The men would not 
work and the filth piled up on 
decks. Curiosity drew people to the 
pier to stare up at the crewmen at 
the rail. The men stared back. On 
an upper deck Third Mate Klov- 
ning paced steadily, taking quick 
little cat glances over his shoulder. 
Hewasafraid, aseverymanaboard 
was afraid, that the captain’s mur- 
derer would strike again. 

Finally, the company relented, 
released the crew, and flew in Chi- 
nese sailors from Hong Kong to 
replace them; the officers agreed 
to remain with the Pomona just 
long enough to deliver the shipand 
a cargo of scrap iron to Taiwan. 
On the night of June 9, with her 
officers still wary and nervous, the 
Pomona sailed at last from Hono- 
lulu. She was barely a day out of 
port, when the U.S. Coast Guard 
picked upan SOS. The Pomona 
was afire at sea. 


SHIP’S OFFICERS. Grouped at din- 
ing table are (from left) Second Engi- 
neer James Kristiansen, Third Mate 
Reidar Klovning, First Mate Olsen 
and Chief Engineer Sigurd Svensen. 








SUICIDAL STEWARD. Chief Steward 
Anker Baardsen is taken ashore after 
slashing wrist with a crockery sliver. 


LAST TIME ASHORE. The body of 
Captain Natvig is handed over the 
Pomona’s rail at dock in Honolulu. 
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Splendidly garbed in “my cowboy 
outfit, the Duchess goes riding 
through the gardens of her Seville 
palace on her way to the Feria. 


Photographed for 
LIFE International 
by LOOMIS DEAN 





On a balcony of her Seville home, the Duchess pauses to ad- 
mire her son Cayetano, age one, while Jacobo, 9, clowns and 
Fernando, 4, smiles resignedly. Two older sons are at school. 


l.. very vague,’ says the small blonde with the sunny smile, in a 
hushed, deprecatory monotone. “I think I have about 80 titles, and I 
think I’m about 20 times Grandee of Spain.” Despite the self-imputed 
vagueness, she recites easily “... Duchess of Alba, of Berwick, of 
Montoro, of Liria y Jerica, of Arjona, of Hijar; Countess-Duchess of 
Olivares; Marquise of San Vicente del Barco, of Carpio, of Coria, of 
Eliche, of la Mota, of San Leonardo, of Sarria. .. .’’ Neither her titles 
nor her lineage—she counts among her ancestors Britain’s Stuart 
King, James II, and the Duchess of Alba whom Goya loved—burden 
her: she owns only two evening dresses, drinks beer in a palace or 
takes off her shoes at a chic party, paints creditably, rides superbly, 
has fought bulls, and still changes diapers (see the following pages). 


Devotee of the arts, Duchess wel- 
comes Geraldine Chaplin, Marquis 
de Larrain and Lola Vazquezto home. 








Charitable with her hands as well as 
her checkbook, Cayetana laughingly 


runs a raffle at the Salesian school. 





CASTLES, ARTS 
AND CHARITIES 


On the British side, the line of the 
Excelentisima Senora Dona Maria 
del Rosario Cayetana Fitz-James 
Stuart y Silva (more briefly, the 
Duchess) traces back to James 
Fitz-James Stuart, warrior son of 
James II and of Arabella Church- 
ill (Marlborough’s sister), whose 
prowess won him the titles Baron 
of Bosworth, Count of Tinmouth, 
Duke of Berwick, Duke of Liria y 
Jerica and Grandee of Spain. On 
the Spanish side, she descends 
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from Illän Perez, a 12th Century 
Chief Constable of Toledo. She 
owns four castles in Spain, farm- 
lands so vast that their acreage is 
secret, and paintings by masters 
such as Titian, Goya, EI Greco, 
Rembrandt, Bruegel and Fra An- 
gelico in such numbers that her 
husband, who is cataloguing the 
treasures, is up to 848 and has no 
idea how many more there are; 
asked if she is one of the world’s 
wealthiest women, she smiles 
blandly, then remarks: “I think 
the nobility have what they do be- 
cause of what they’ve done for 
their country.’’ But Cayetana, as 
she is known, once was acclaimed 
by the leftist newspaper Pueblo as 
the most popular woman in Spain 
and, when she recently visited the 
school for poor boys which she has 
financed since she was 15, there 
seemed little doubt she still was. 
Her enthusiasms have won her a 
gold medal from the Spanish Red 
Cross, the presidency of Madrid’s 
Friends of the Opera, the chair- 
manship of the Madrid Philhar- 
monic, and the chore of answering 
30 letters a day from strangers. “I 
love my country, and I try to do 
what I can for it,” she explains. 


Heroine of the Salesian boys’ school 
she long has helped, the Duchess is 
cheered with shouts of “Cayetana!” 


Afıcionada of the corrida, Duchess 
leaves Seville’s bull ring by carriage. 


She used to be a rejoneadora herself. 


A busy consort, the Duke of Alba, 
who acquired the title with his mar- 
riage, works at cataloguing paintings. 
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In the Goya room of the Palacio de 
Liria in Madrid, the Duchess relaxes 
joyously with all five of her sons. 





Taking her role of mother seriously, 
the Duchess changes diapers for Ca- 
yetano, insists she loves the task. 


If the public life of the Duchess is 
pretty much the expectable, her 
private life is not. “I like very 
much looking after small babies, 
bathing them and all that,” she 
proclaims with an air that shames 
the skeptie. “Knitting I loathe, and 
cooking I hate. I prefer to sweep, 
do floors and make beds. I can do 
all that, I learned it at school.” 
In the care of children, at least, 
she has had, as the mother of five 
sons, plenty of opportunity to prac- 
tice, and she delights in dressing 
and feeding the year-old Cayetano 
when her social engagements per- 
mit. One recent social engagement 
involved another son, Jacobo, 9, 
who was having his first one-man 
show as a painter at Madrid’s Gale- 
ria Biosca. Jacobo displayed 33 oils 
and 19 aquarelles, sold four at the 
opening at prices ranging from 750 


SLIGHTLY MAD, LIKE ME 


An expert horsewoman herself, the 
Duchess delights to go riding with 
sons Alfonso, 13, and Carlos, 15. 





Pridefully, Duchess shows Jacobo’s 
Paintings to Princess Christine of Ba- 
varia and Marquisde Santo Domingo. 





pesetas ($12.50) to 5,000 ($83.75), 
a fair enough start but far less than 
the 100,000 pesetas ($1,675) one 
of his mother’s works brought for 
charity. “I hope he won’t get pre- 
tentious,”’ says the Duchess, but 
her worry is slight because “he is 
slightly mad as a hatter, like me.” 

Her madness, if any, is well-con- 
trolled. Though she loves to dance 
flamenco, she has refrained from 
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performing in public since the time, 
‘two years ago, that newspaper front 
pages pictured her with her skirts 
flaring above her knees. Though 
she loves to fight bulls as a rejonea- 
dora (on horseback), she displays 
her skill only among friends. She 
has a reputation for unconvention- 
ality that is enhanced by her pen- 
chant for dancing barefoot, by her 
announced preference for beer at 
a coming-out party given by the 
Duke and Duchess of Medinaceli, 
and by the broad scope of her 
friendships, which include those of 
many artists. She likes her gardens 
“wild and all mixed up, not like 
French gardens, all formal,’ and 
she detests protocol-ruled recep- 
tions and dinners. When she mar- 
ried Don Luis Martinez de Irujo y 
Artazcoz in 1947—it was a love 
match—a Lire reporter who asked 
her if she was enjoying the 3,000- 
guest, $300,000 fiesta arranged by 
her father got the answer: “Not 
exactly. We want to be alone.” 
She has not changed perceptibly. 
Of her father, she says: “He was 
hundreds of things, a terrific man, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Min- 
ister of Education, Ambassador 
in London during the war.” Ca- 
yetana is hundreds of things too. 


Serious about her painting, the Duchess works regularly in her studio in the 


Palacio de Liria in Madrid. But, unlike her young son, she eschews one-man 
shows, displays her piciures chiefly at auctions for the benefit of charities. 
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Partial to small, intimate parties with close friends, the Duchess entertains Geral- 
dine Chaplin and the Marquis de Larrain at lunch in forbidding formal dining room 
of her Seville home. Painting (center background) shows her riding as a child. 
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Most major European centres are onlya cat-nap from London— 
few are more than two hours’ flying time away in the BEA 
Trident. 600 mph big-jet flying is thrilling. But the BEA Trident 
is a voluptuously comfortable aircraft, too. It's quiet. Putting 
the three Rolls-Royce engines in the tail sees to that. And the 
relaxed ease of those big comfortable chairs in the spacious 
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air-conditioned cabin could lull you into forgetting that the 
Trident isthe most exciting and advanced aircraft flying the jet 
routes of Europe. But nod off if you want to-we’ll take it as a 
compliment! You’Il be woken up in good time near the end 
of your flight, refreshed and contented. We won't let you miss 
your stop! Fly around Europe with British European Airways. 
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BP Longlife 
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your engine 
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BP LONGLIFE protects your engine inthree 
ways. First it's a very good oil—the best 
formulation that the BP Lubricants Re- 
search Programmehasproduced. Second, 
it's visco-static. It keeps exactly the right 
oiliness and flow characteristics in high 
summer and the depths of winter. Third 
and most important, Longlife keeps your 
engine marvellousiy clean and free from 
deposits. When oils get tired they allow 
lacquer to build up on the pistons, car- 
bon on the rings and sludge everywhere. 
Look inside a Longlife engine after the 
same distance. The oil is black—that 
means it's doing its job—but the engine 
is clean and sweet. And, with normal 
topping up, it will stay that way, lubri- 
cated and protected, for double the nor- 
mal oil change distance (up to a limit of 
15,000 km, 10,000 miles or one full year). 
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code sir! 


the barman 


saıd sotto voce. 
Easy enough to solve 


for a William Lawson’s 
sleuth like yourself. Keeps 


it hidden from the mob though. 


Very necessary. William Lawson’s 
is rare stuff. A large one sir, while it’s here? 
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that take the breath 


and stun the eye 


help make 


LIF 


INTERNATIONAL 





a most distinguished 
international magazine 


LIFE International’s single fort- 
nightly edition is read by more than 
400,000 eminent families in more 
than 150 countries. Its advertising 
pages are a showcase for goods and 
services of interest to a cosmopolitan 
audience. 


See the U.S.A. 
the Sheraton way. 


Children are free. 

, y 
$o’sourTV.$So’sour 
air conditioning. 
Sheraton has 73 hotels in the U.S.A. So 
whether you’re going anywhere from 
the New York World’s Fair, to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Waikiki in Hawaii... you 
can stay at Sheraton and get more com- 
fort and fun for your money. Children 
stay with you free. Free TV, air-condi- 
tioning, private baths. Fabulous food. 
And reasonable rates. What’s more, 
rates are guaranteed in writing, reser- 
vations are insured. For Insured Reser- 
vations, call your Travel Agent or any 
Sheraton Reservation Office: In London, 
call the Kensington Palace Hotel, Lon- 
don W. 8, WEStern 7536 or 8121. In 
Brussels call Willy De Bruyn, Balsa 
Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 5, Rue de 
Ligne, Brussels 1: 18-26-24. 


90 Sheraton Hotels 
Motor Inns 


Coast to coast in U.S.A., in Hawaii, Canada, Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Nassau, Mexico and Israel. 








Here is the famous Certina DS, the world’s sturdiest 
wristwatch. It shrugs oft shocks that would be fatal 
to every ordinary watch — and it’s super-waterproof, 
too. With the Certina DS you may swim and dive 
as much as you wish - it’sa watch for real men! 
Available in gold, stainless steel or Golden 
Armour, with selfwinding or manual winding 
system, with or without calendar... for you to 
choose from a selection of 12 different models. 


Certina Kurth Freres S.A., Grenchen /SO Switzerland 





Le in the wake of 
chrome-plated functional- 
ism, Victorian relics like 
this stool, shaving stand, 
tub, washbasin and pitcher 
can be inexpensively com- 
bined to bring a distinc- 
tivelook toamodern bath. 





Plumbing necessities go luıxury 





Bedecked, bejeweled and splashed with color, the bath- 
room is blossoming with a flair unapproached since the 
“fall of the Roman Empire. Finally getting polite recog- 
nition as just about the most popular place in the 
house, that functional but formerly unloved room is 
well on its way to becoming the prettiest. Americans 


Hlegant Decor 


already have nearly 50 million bathrooms, more than 
the rest of the world put together. Now they are de- 
manding even more—and are demanding that they be 
bigger and fancier. Builders are responding with at least 
two—often a powder room, t0o0—in most new houses. 

To fill the demand for d&cor, bath shops are sprout- 


Photographed for LIFE 
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in Bathrooms 


ing up all over the country and designers and decorators 
have moved in with verve, some of them even making 
an exclusive specialty of bathrooms. Scouting second- 
hand and antique shops for unique accessories (left), 
or using costly custom items (right), they have come up 
with a striking new look for the one haven of privacy 


by MILTON H. GREENE 


left in modern homes. But with gold-plated fixtures, 
chandeliers and rugs, and ornate Romanesque sunken 
tubs in the finest marble, the new bathrooms are far too 
pretty to be kept out of sight and in many homes have 
become a sort of denlike setting for enjoying the döcor, 
making leisurely phone calls and even entertaining. 


To: exotic toilet fix- 
ture patterned in Paisley, 
by Designer Marion Wie- 
der, costs $350, is one of 
a dazzling array of cus- 
tom fixtures now available 
to decorators. It can be 
matched with other items. 
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Where cost and space 


are no object 





oO pening ontoalushpri- 
vate garden atop a sheer 
100-foot cliff in Los An- 
geles, this ornate $16,000 
bathroom is of marble 
with 24-carat gold-plated 
rosebuds for fixtures. It 





has crystal and gold tow- 
el bars, a four-inch-thick 
rug, stereo hi-fi. It was de- 
signed by its owner, Mrs. 
Alfred Mathes, who says 
she takes hours to dress be- 
cause she hates to leave it. 
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Hiea from a sculpted 
gold swan flanked by two 
Regency urns, this 5-by- 
7-foot.marble tub is in the 
$7,000 bathroom of Wil- 
liam Tishman in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. The mirrors at 
right reflect his bedroom 
in the background, con- 
ceal closets. Tishman, a 
designer, likes the room 
so much that he frequent- 
ly uses it for an office. 


U nterior Decorator T.H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings com- 
bined six panels of 18th 
Century mirrors, a rug 
woven to order in France, 
an antique Venetian table 
with carved wooden black- 
amoors for legs, Empire 
furniture, white marble 
to make this bathroom in 
ihe Memphis, Tenn. home 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. B. 


Davis “more romantic.” 
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1. home owner who wants an exotic bathroom can 
pour as much money into it as water. Happily, however, there 
are less costly ways of decorating if you don’t happen to 
have the space and cash it takes to achieve the kind of re- 
sults shown at right. The luxurious new fixtures and acces- 
söries now available come in a wide range of prices aimed at 
giving everyone a chance to spruce up a lackluster bath. 
The trouble with most American bathrooms, says Decora- 
tor Robsjohn-Gibbings, who designed the “romantic’” one 
seen on the preceding page, is that they “waver between a 


clinical atmosphere and a feminized m&lange of pastel shades 
and tutu toilet seat covers.’’ As a remedy he urges giving 
bathroom decor “the same quality, the same beauty and the 
same care in selection as the other living areas of the house.” 
Keeping this advice in mind, a home owner can choose from 
items like the ones shown below, which can be installed in 
any bathroom, and then set them off with colorful new wa- 
terproof wallpaper that hides drab plaster, an attractive show- 
er curtain and bright new towels. Then for ihe decorator 
touch, just add some plants, a few prints and a gay poster. 


Fabulous filtings 


to jazz up the 





Snerle Wagner of New 
York is one of a growing 
number of suppliers of 
luxury fittings like those 
at left. These items, de- 
signed to dress up the 
plumbing, are sold in 
matching sets that range 
from $195 for the silver 
swan spout with onyx 
knob to $495 for the mala- 
chite and gold tap handle 
atlower rightin the group. 
Other handles are (from 
top) onyx, agate, lapis laz- 
uli and rose quartz. Gold 
cherub handle on ame- 
thyst is $395, gold spout 
with amethyst knob, $395. 


AN vailable from small, 


chic bath shops as well as 
large department stores 
and major plumbing sup- 
ply houses, new sinks 
come in a broad range of 
designs and prices. Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. offers 
mauve basin at lower right 
for only $45, while Rita 
lane, who runs bath shop 
in W.& J. Sloane store, has 
black basin at left and one 
in gold leaf at top cen- 
ter for $90. Others are by 
Designer Marian Wieder 
and cost about $90 each. 





Scene 





TV: bathing alcove in 
a Beverly Hills mansion is 
a showcase of exotic fix- 
tures. The black marble 
tub is nine feet long, has 
“gold tap handles and a 
huge marble soap dish, and 
is partly surrounded by a 
Venetian railing plated 
with gold. The silk curtain 
has a fringe of crystal 
beads. The plush hand- 
woven rug that covers the 
remainder of the floor in 
this 1,500-square-foot 
room cost $65 a square 
yard. The room. was de- 
signed by Dean Reynolds 
and the bill was $85,000. 





IM... Felix Chappelet of Los 
Angeles has tea every day in this 
24-by-36-foot bathroom which she 
designed herself. White silk cur- 
tains are never drawn because she 
likes to watch the deer, chipmunks 
and birds that occasionally peek in 





from the garden. She chose pale 
green for her color scheme and 
Louis XV furniture, and equipped 
the marble tub with 14-carat gold- 
plated dolphin fixtures. At formal 
dinners the butler serves cocktails 
and appetizers to the guests here. 


Bathings long 
and lively past 


Yu can say one thing about 
this big impulse to brighten up the 
bathroom. Modern man is by no 
means the first to think of it. 

No one knows how long ago 
primitive man discovered the de- 
lights of getting wet all over. Near- 
ly 4,000 years ago the Minoan 
queens of Crete washed in splendid 
tile bathrooms in the great palace 
of Knossos. The ancient Egyptians 
were keen on bathing, and the 

::Greeks regarded it as the healthy 
extension of the gymnasium. 

By the 4th Century Rome boast- 
ed 856 private baths and 11 huge 
public ones, the largest capable of 
accommodating 3,200 citizens at 
once. The city water supply pro- 
vided 300 gallons per head per day 
(compared with 154 gallons in New 
York City today). For the Roman 
well-to-do, bathing was an exacting 
ritual that could consume five 
hotrrs or more a day. To get into 
the mood the bather warmed up 
with a spirited game of tennis be- 
fore heading into the steaming tep- 
idarium with his clothes still on 
to work up a little sweat. From 
there he moved on to the apody- 
terium, where he peeled off his 
clothes and was given a hearty rub- 
down with oil (mixed with African 
sand for the very dirty). The cali- 
darium, or hot room, was next in 
line, with a very brief session in 
the hottest spot of all over the 
hypocaustum (furnace). The sweat- 
ing bather then had three coppers 
full of warm, tepid and cold water 
poured over his head before being 
scraped down with a curved, metal 
instrument called a strigil. After a 
final sponging and anointing with 
oil he plunged bravely into an icy 
cold bath in the frigidarium. 

With the fall of Rome, bathing 
also went down the plughole. For 
more than a thousand years Europe 
went largely unwashed. Then the 
Crusaders observed that their in- 
fidel enemies had the odd habit of 
bathing after a hard day’s fighting. 
Perhaps assuming that this was 
some sort of secret weapon—but 
never guessing the real reason, 
which was that an Arab who bathed 
was exempt from taxes—ihe Cru- 
saders experimented and found to 
their surprise that it gave them new 
energy. After that, bathing in Eu- 
rope was well on its wayto arevival. 


England’s King Henry IV (1399) 


further stimulated bathing by in- 
stituting the Noble Order of the 
Bath. As a practical step, the rules 
for admission required soldiers re- 
turning from battle to undergo a 
ceremonial bathing before receiv- 
ing knighthood from the king. 

As Astronaut John Glenn dis- 
covered when he banged his head 
on his tub, the bathroom can be 
fraught with peril. The French 
revolutionist Jean Marat was slain 
by an assassin who sneaked up 
with a knife while he was relaxing 
in his bath with a book. Some 
3,000 years earlier, the great Aga- 
memnon, taking a well-earned bath 
on his return from his 1O-year siege 
of Troy, was slain by his wife with 
an ax. As a matter of fact, bath- 
rooms have always appealed to 
murderers with a sense of the ma- 
cabre. Perhaps the most persistent 
among these was the Englishman 
George Smith, who drowned three 
of his brides in bathtubs before 
being caught and hanged in 1915. 
One of his tubs is a prize relic in 
Madame Tussaud’s chamber of 
horrors. 

Public baths, or “stews,’” be- 
came popular social centers again 
until Henry VIII, in an excess of 
prudishness, decided they were be- 
coming scandalous. He sternly or- 
dered the closing of “any hothouse 
or sweating house” on pain of a 
fine of £20 ($56). His daughter, 
Queen Elizabeth I, did take the 
liberty of bathing once a month, 





DT: “slipper” tub was a favor- 
ite of 18th Century French cour- 
tesans. The water was heated by 
a charcoal brazier under the heel. 


but Louis XIV of France consid- 
ered it a point of honor that he 
never bathed—not even his feet. 
However, the leaders of the French 
Revolution ruled bathing all a part 
of liberte, egalite, fraternite and en- 
joyed slipper baths, so named be- 
cause they looked like a large shoe. 

Benjamin Franklin is credited 
with introducing the slipper bath 
to America. He brought one back 
from Paris at a time when most 
Americans, if they took a bath at 
all, used the wooden washtub. The 
White House was bathless until 
President Monroe bought a $20 
tub—Dgly Madison had tried to 
install one earlier but had been or- 
dered by her husband to remove 
it. Perhaps the greatest landmark 
came in the 1870s with the inven- 
tion of the enameled tub and the 
reintroduction of indoor plumbing 
(which the Romans had used). Al- 
though bathing became common- 
place again it was purely a func- 
tional, cleansing process performed 
alone in bathrooms that were little 
bigger than cells. The ideal bath- 
room of the 1920s—boom decade of 
bathroom building—was a cubicle 
designed to take the bath and fix- 
tures with no extra space for happy 
social gossip. It has taken another 
40 years for bathing to come full 
eircle to the opulence of Rome. 
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TD:: Roman baths at Pompeii 
(above) were destroyed by Vesuvi- 


us. But Roman pools at Bath, 
England (below) are still in use. 
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Astonishing evidence of anew hidden sense 


SEEING COLOR WITH 
THE FINGERS 


by ALBERT 
ROSENFELD 


Araciinie in Moscow, Rosa Ku- 
leshova, a tiny young woman with 
a gift that has made her a celebrity 
in her own country, took the hand 
of LirE Correspondent Bob Brig- 
ham and placed it carefully but 
firmly over her eyes so that she 
could not see. Then she put her 
own hand on top ofhis and pressed 
hard. ‘“That’s better,” she said. ‘“If 
any light gets in, it distracts me.” 

Two magazines with brightly 
colored covers were put down on 
a table in front of Rosa. With her 
eyes still tightly covered, she gently 
rubbed first one magazine, then 
the other, with the fingertips of her 
free hand. “This one is orange,” 
she announced in a confident 
voice, “and this one is blue.” To 
Brigham’s astonishment, she was 
right about both colors. *‘I can feel 
the warmth from the first one,” 
she explained, “but the second one 
is cool.” The magazines were 
switched. Again Rosa performed 
her extraordinary feat of naming 
the colors without using her eyes 
—this time merely by passing her 
hand six inches above them, with- 
out touching them at all 

Brigham, impressed but skepti- 
cal, pulled out his business card, 
which Rosa could not possibly 
have seen before. Obligingly Rosa 
— still unable to see the card— read 
the small print, word for word, 
without a mistake. Moreover, she 
read it, not with her fingertips, but 
with her elbow. ““Even if she had 
been able to peek,’’ says Brigham, 
“‘she couldn’t have seen the card, 
because it was entirely blocked by 
her forearm.” 

After several more demonstra- 
tions, Rosa talked Brigham into 
trying to identify colors with his 
own fingertips. When he did not 
do very well, Rosa consoled him. 
“It takes time,” she said. “You 
need more practice. Anyone who 
really tries can do it.” 

Rosa’s ability to see with her 
skin may appear to be a kind of 
carnival trick, but some of the top 


scientists in the Soviet Union— 
themselves skeptics at the outset— 
are now quite convinced that “‘der- 
mo-optical perception” (DOP) is 
real. It has been called a seventh 
sense, that goes beyond the so- 
called sixth, or intuitive, sense. No 
one has yet explained DOP satis- 
factorily and reports of studies in 
the phenomenon have stirred up 
arguments in scientific circles all 
over the world. Among Soviet 
scientists, the spectrum of opinion 
ranges all the way from scornful 
disbelief to total and enthusiastic 
commitment. Among the staunch 
proponents are two Soviet scien- 
tists who, after experimenting with 
more than 200 subjects, believe 
they have demonstrated that, just 
as Rosa says, DOP can be taught. 

Their conviction is shared by at 
least one distinguished American 
experimental psychologist. He is 
Dr. Gregory Razran, formerly of 
Columbia University and now 
head of a 30-man psychology de- 
partment at Queens College in 
New York. Razran, who was born 
in Russia, is a leading authority on 
Soviet psychology and for the past 
seven years has been keeping up 
with Soviet research in the field on 
behalf of the federal government’s 
National Institutes of Health. He 
did not start as a believer. When 
he first heard about dermo-optical 
perception, at a meeting in Lenin- 
grad last year, he was as skeptical 
as anyone. In fact, he now con- 
fesses that when Abram S. Novo- 
meysky, one of the pioneers in 
DOP research, broached the sub- 
ject there, ““my built-in bias against 
such outlandish research kept me 
from being interested enough even 
to listen very closely to what he 
had to say. 

“It is, after all, the kind of thing 
one automatically disbelieves,”’ 
says Razran. “But there is no long- 
er any doubt in my mind that this 
work is valid. 

“In allmy years, I can’t remem- 
ber when anything has had me 





more excited than this prospect of 
opening up new doors of human 
perception. I can hardly sleep at 
night,” he says. “And I can hard- 
ly wait to get started on my own 
experiments. When the word gets 
around, and when people begin 
to realize what a maior scientific 
breakthrough has been achieved, 
we’re going to see an explosive 
outburst of research in this field. 
The results are bound to be revo- 
lutionary. To see without the eyes 
—imagine what that can mean to 
a blind man!” 

Among American scientists who 
have so far heard about the Rus- 
sian work in DOP, some consider 
Razran’s optimism both uncritical 
and premature. Without disparag- 
ing the quality of Soviet science in 
general, they believe that much of 
the Russian work on the subject— 
including that on Rosa Kuleshova 
—Jacks the degree of verification 
that would be demanded in this 
country. 

The first real U.S. interest in 
DOP began late last year when an 
American scientist, Dr. Richard 
P. Youtz, professor of psychology 
at Barnard College, New York, re- 
ported the first experiments on an 
American subject. The report de- 
scribed the amazing ability of a 


I n Moscow last month, Dr. 
Gregory Razran (center) watches 
Rosa Kuleshova prepare to read 
Pravda while wearing light-tight 
goggles and an improvised pa- 
per collar. Men flanking her are 
Russian scientists D. D. Fedotov 
(left) and P. K. Anokhin. Below 
she is shown without blindfold. 





42-year-old housewife, Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Stanley of Flint, Mich., to 
perceive color with her fingertips. 
She had been tested for some 60 
hours and Dr. Youtz was quite 
certain that his test conditions were 
rigorous enough to rule out any 
possibility of a hoax. But the high 
interest in Mrs. Stanley, and hence 
in the whole subject of DOP among 
scientists and the public, waned 

CONTINUED 


Seiing as it sounds, a Russian 
scientist claims that as many as one 
in six persons may be able to perceive 
color directly through the fingertips. 
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A parlor game in Russia, 
and arival for Rosa 
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considerably when, in a later series 
of tests, she seemed to have lost 
her powers. 

Now, Razran predicts, the newly 
unveiled Russian data will bring 
on a new DOP revival. Thanks to 
Razran’s enthusiastic scholarly 
digging, LIFE is now able to tell, 
for the first time and in some 
detail, the fantastic_story of the 
Russian research in dermo-opti- 
cal perception. 

Vision that altogether bypasses 
the eye seems a radical departure 
from all previousiy held notions 
about the way living organisms 
perceive the world around them. 
“But the existence of DOP,” Raz- 
ran believes, “should not come as 
too much ofa shock. There is real- 
ly nothing illogical in it.” 





Patricia Stanley’s DOP was 
first noticed back in 1939, when 
she was in high school in Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. Her teacher 
asked the pupils to try to iden- 
tify objects purely by touch while 
blindfolded. Patricia not only 
excelled at this—she could also 
name the colors of objects she 
handled and she could do it 
even with a bag tied around her 
head. Although this astounded 
everyone at the time, no one 
tested her scientifically until Dr. 
Youtz—who had heard about 
her quite by chance—looked her 
up in Flint, Michigan last year. 


Scientists have long known that 
human beings possess more than 
thefivesensestraditionallyassigned 
to them. The sense of touch, in 
particular, includes more than a 
single sense. The sensors involved 
in distinguishing hot and cold, for 
example, are different from those 
involved in telling hard and soft. 
‘“We know that many lower or- 
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ganisms have light sensors.all over 
their bodies,”’ Razran points out. 
“If man has some kind of light- 
sensing „.mechanism in his skin 
which he has been unaware of—a 
sensing mechanism perhaps left 
overasavestigeofsomeearlierstage 
of evolution—it should not come 
as a great surprise.” 

Even in human beings DOP is 
not an unheard-of phenomenon 
in history. There were a number of 
reported incidents during the 19th 
Century of people gifted with this 
capacity. One report tells about a 
man who could see with his fingers, 
his forehead, and the top of his 
chest. Another subject was sup- 
posed to be able to identify cards 
placed on his stomach. 

Razran himself recently un- 


earthed a 79-page Russian paper 


published in St. Petersburg in 
1898. It describes a woman whose 
performances sound remarkably 
like those of Rosa Kuleshova and 
other Russian subjects tested in 
1963 and 1964. But in addition, 
she supposediy could also taste 
with her forearms. ‘A year ago,” 
says Razran, ‘all this would have 
sounded like nonsense to me. But 
in view of what the Russians have 
been discovering about DOP, I 
think it would be a mistake to dis- 
miss any of these claims as non- 
sense until there is a chance to test 
them.” 

These earlier reports usually de- 
scribed a single isolated case of 
DOP. As with other sporadically 
observed and hard-to-document 
phenomena, such as clairvoyance, 
there seemed no way to deal with 
DOP scientifically. So it remained, 
at best, an occasional curiosity. 
Had the case of Rosa Kuleshova, 
which came to light in Russia in 
1962, remained merely one more 
such isolated curiosity, she would 
not have generated much excite- 
ment. It is what happened after 
the discovery of Rosa that sudden- 
ly turned DOP into what Razran 
believes may well be a major sci- 
entific breakthrough. 

In the spring of 1962, Rosa Ku- 
leshova, then 21, lived in the in- 
dustrial city of Nizhni Tagil in the 
Ural Mountains. As the result of 
a brain infection at the age of 
14, Rosa suffers from epilepsy but 
otherwise seems to have had a nor- 
mal enough childhood. Because 
there was a history of blindness 
in her family, she had been inter- 
ested for many years in helping the 
blind. Since the age of 16 she had 
been adept at Braille. According to 
her own account, it was while ex- 
perimentingwithnew waystoutilize 


her sense of touch that she discov- 
ered an ability in herself, especial- 
ly in the third and fourth fingers 
of her right hand, to detect shapes 
and letters—not just raised shapes 
and letters, like those on an em- 
bossed page of Braille, but shapes 
and letters that were perfectly flat 
onan ordinary page. The first thing 
that occurred to her, she remem- 
bers, was: “Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if I just put my notes in my 
pocket and read them with my 
fingers during exams?”’”” Working 
further, she found she could dis- 
tinguish colors with her eyes closed. 


ea: word of Rosa’s abil- 
ity spread about and her life of 
tests began. The first test of Rosa 
under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions was made by her doctor, 
a specialist in neuropathology 
named Isaac M. Goldberg. He was 
so impressed that he took her for 
more rigid tests to the psychology 
laboratory of Professor Novomey- 
sky at the Pedagogical Institute in 
Nizhni Tagil. Novomeysky was 
equally impressed. That Septem- 
ber, Goldberg took Rosa to dis- 
play her talents at a regional meet- 
ing of the All-Union Society of 
Psychologists. The startled scien- 
tists who watched her perform 
could not believe what they were 
seeing, and most thought it must 
be some kind of practical joke. 
But after a short time it became 
quite clear that Goldberg, a re- 
spected scientist, was seriously pre- 
senting Rosa’s fingertip vision as 
authentic. 

After the meeting, Goldberg 
sent Rosa to undergo more ex- 
tensive testing at the University 
of Sverdlovsk. The scientists at 
Sverdlovsk were as unable to ex- 
plain Rosa’s talent as to deny it. 
Next she was sent on to Moscow 
for testing by some of the Soviet 
Union’s top vision specialists. The 
more Rosa was tested, the better 





she got. In the course of the test- 
ing she discovered she could do 
more things all the time. Razran 
calls her feats “truly historic.” 

Among these feats, as reported 
by the Russians, were the follow- 
ing: Rosa, securely blindfolded, 
could read headlines in newspa- 
pers and magazines, and the large 
type in children’s books, just as 
rapidly as if her eyes were open. 
She could read ordinary newspa- 
per type, too—more slowly, but 
still correctly. She was also able 
to describe illustrations in popu- 
lar publications like Ogonyok and 
Krokodil as well as on cigaret 
packages and postage stamps. And 
she had no trouble at all singling 
out black, white, red, orange, yel- 
low, blue and green samples of 
colored papers, colored pencils, 
aniline dyes, as well as cotton 
threads and fabrics. 

“All this was done in a well- 
lighted room,’’ says Razran. 
‘When the room was dark or the 
material placed inside a black bag, 
Rosa’s performance was signifi- 
cantly poorer, but it was by no 
means negligible. In a dark room, 
she could still specify large in- 
dividual letters and read some 
words, and on some days she could 
tell the colors of cotton ties, socks 
and shirts, colored papers, pen- 
cils and powdered aniline dyes.” 
When the experimenter put play- 
ing cards inside a black bag Rosa 
could, by feel alone, pick out 
whatever card was asked for. 

With practice, Rosa kept dis- 
covering new facets of her DOP 
ability. She was soon able to tell 
the colors of paper and fabric 
through glass and cellophane, to 
identify the colors of liquids in 
glass tubes, and to take readings 
from oscilloscope screens. After a 
while, she was able to name the 
colors of lights flashed on a screen 
more than three feet away. On 
one occasion, the scientists placed 
a green book in front of Rosa, 





In experiment at Queens Col- 
lege, New York, responses of a 
subject to feel of colored blocks 
are recorded on electroencepha- 
lograph machine in background. 


but flooded the book with a red 
light. Rosa, blindfolded as usual, 
touched the book and said it was 
blue— which, at the moment, it 
was. When the red light was turned 
off, Rosa expressed great amaze- 
ment. The book, she said, had 
suddenly changed color. Before 
long, Rosa was able to teach her 
toes some DOP, and by the time 
Lire’s Moscow correspondent in- 
terviewed her, she had taught her 
elbow to read. 

Despite her marvelous achieve- 
ments, there were some things— 
things which seemed much easier 
to do—that Rosa could not do. 
She could not tell even bright col- 
ors or bold shapes on metal or 
wooden boxes. She could not iden- 
tify colored glass or plastic. And 
she was not very good at distin- 
guishing between brown and gray. 

But the things Rosa could do 
were so fantastic that the Russians 
decided to show her off on televi- 
sion. She appeared on a news pro- 





a Bliznova, at 9, could sep- 
arate the black and white chess 
pieces while she was blindfolded. 


gram called Relay, which claims 
an audience of some 40 to 45 mil- 
lion viewers. Though Rosa was on 
the TV screen for only 10 minutes, 
her performance turned fingertip 
vision into a national parlor game. 
It also brought to light a rival for 
Rosa. The feats that have been at- 
tributed to this rival are truly spec- 
tacular, surpassing even Rosa’s. 

Watching the Moscow TV pro- 
gram in Kharkov, in the Ukraine, 
was a doctor’s wife, Olga Blizno- 
va. When the show was over Mrs. 
Bliznova decided to test her own 
9-year-old daughter, Lena, just for 
fun. She blindfolded Lena and sat 
her down in front of a chess set. 
After mixing up the pieces, she 
asked Lena to feel the pieces to see 
if she could tell black from white. 
Quickly and easily, so the story 
goes, Lena separated the black and 
white pieces without a single mis- 
take. After a few more homemade 
tests Mrs. Bliznova rushed her 
daughter to some Kharkov scien- 
tists, and soon Lena too was in 
the limelight. 

But she has not undergone near- 
ly the same kind of scientific scru- 
tiny as Rosa and no technical pa- 
persassessingheraccomplishments 
have yet been published. The fol- 
lowing account of what happened 
when Lena met the scientists was 
published in Nedelya, the Sunday 
supplement of Izvestia: 

“The scientific committee was 
stunned. Nine-year-old Lenochka 
Bliznova ‘read’ with her hands! 
They spread before her lists of dif- 
ferently colored printed letters, 
and the little girl, hardly touching 
the material with the fingers of her 
hands, errorlessiy named each 
color and letter. The child was most 
securely blindfolded. 

‘““The examiners, sticklers and 
skeptics,checkedLenochka’sblind- 
folds, studied her face for signs of 
peeping and then, to remove all 
doubts, placed the samples of col- 
ored papers behind the little girl’s 
back. Lenochka reached behind 
her back and just as confidently 
said: “Blue. . And this is 
green-and-white stripes.’ 

““Noted neuropathologists, psy- 
chotherapists and psychiatrists 
looked at each other amazedly: 
‘Does the little Kharkovite, the 
daughter of Physician Ivan Bliz- 
nova, actually “‘see” with her skin? 

“The scientistscomplicated their 
tests. They asked Lena to name 
the colors in a stack of differently 
colored papers. She did, naming 
each layer correctly and in order 
without moving the stack, merely 
touching the top piece. And she 
‘saw’ an illustration concealed un- 
der several thick books!” 

If this account is true, DOP can 
do things which normal optical vi- 
sion cannot. Moreover, Lena— 
with her fingers hovering an inch 
or two away—could distinguish 


shapes, colors and large letters 
without touching the paper at all 
—something which Rosa could not 
do at first. And, what’s more, Lena 
was apparently able from the start 
to see not just with her fingertips 
but with the tips of her toes, her 
feet, her shoulders and her elbows. 

Evena believer like Razran finds 
all this a bit hard to swallow—es- 
pecially the part about seeing 
through a stack of books. He ad- 
vises great caution in accepting any 
description of Lena’s ability until 
reliable technical papers are pub- 
lished. The same goes for reports 
about a blind girl in Sverdlovsk 
named NadyaLobanova,alsocred- 
ited with formidable DOP talents. 


B:« in the 1950s, long before 
Rosa Kuleshova had appeared on 
the scene and before anyone had 
thought seriously about studying 
dermo-optical perception, a Rus- 
sian psychologist named Alexei 
Leontyev performed a brilliant 
series of experiments. Pavlov had 
conditioned dogs to salivate at the 
ringing ofa bell. Leontyev wanted 
to see if humans could be condi- 
tioned to react to subliminal stim- 
ulation. Leontyev would first shine, 
say, a green light— which the sub- 
ject could not see—on the palm 
of the subject’s hand, then follow 
it immediately with an electric 
shock. This is the well-known 
“‘shock and avoidance” technique 
commonly used in conditioning 
experiments. 

In this case, to avoid the shock 
the subject would have to lift his 
finger from the electric key the in- 
stant the green light shone on his 
palm. Subjects did learn to do ex- 
actly this once the pattern was es- 
tablished. Leontyev’s work proved 
that the palm could somehow sense 
colored light, and that it could do 
so without any conscious sensa- 
tion. Leontyev went on to estab- 
lish that a subject could differen- 
tiate between a flashed green light 
and a red one. ‘‘No one seems to 
have followed up Leontyev’s fas- 
cinating experiments,” says Raz- 
ran, “but they will now certainly 
be pursued intensively.” 

It is Leontyev who now heads 
a high-powered panel of Russian 
scientists charged with investigat- 
ing DOP and resolving the contro- 
versy over it. The panel includes 
top-ranking Soviet scientists in the 
fields ofpsychology, biology, chem- 
istry, physics and internal medi- 
cine. Leontyev’s own credentials 
are impeccable: he is chief of the 
psychology department at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, a member of 
the Soviet Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Chairman of the All- 
Union Society of Psychologists, 
and a Lenin Prize laureate. “I can- 
not tell you anything about the re- 
sults yet,” Leontyev told LIFE, 


*‘because we are determined not to 
hurry the reports. Experiments as 
amazing as these call for the great- 
est care and study by the most 
modern techniques. We need the 
strictest controls, with all hasty 
conclusions ruled out.” 

Asked to give his own personal 
evaluation of DOP, Leontyev said: 
“As of now, I say this phenomenon 
is a real one. Further, under spe- 
cial training, it can be found in a 
great many cases.” " 

High on the list of research proj- 
ects certain to be scrutinized by the 
Leontyev committee is the work of 
Abram Novomeysky, in whose psy- 
chology laboratory Rosa under- 
went some of her early tests. Con- 
vinced that Rosa’s ability was gen- 
uine, Novomeysky began an inde- 
pendent series of investigations to 
determine whether DOP could be 
taught. He would take a subject, 
blindfold him, and put before him 
two squares of colored paper. The 
subject was told to rub each color 
gently with the middle three fin- 
gers of the right hand, to concen- 
trate on the sensations arising from 
rubbing each color and to de- 
scribe the sensations. The colored 
squares were rubbedalternately for 
one minute each, and the session 
continued for 30 minutes. The sub- 
ject was then tested to see if he 
could distinguish between the col- 
ors andiidentify them. If one pair 
was mastered others were tried. 

As the subject progressed, No- 
vomeysky would lead him slowly 
and patiently from one step to the 
next. “About one out of every six 
of Novomeysky’s subjects learned 
to name absolutely correctly at 
least five of the seven colors of the 
spectrum, in addition to black and 
white,’’ says Razran. 

Novomeysky’s subiects have also 
been credited with duplicating 
many of Rosa’s feats, and some of 
Lena’s—such as telling colors and 
shapes at a distance and naming 
the colors of papers in a mixed 
stack merely by touching the top 
sheet. Novomeysky also reported 
that his trainees had learned to 
distinguish colors through thin 
sheets of copper or brass. 

It is this series of Novomeysky’s 
claims—dealing with the ability to 
see through opaque shields—that 
has raised scientific hackles both 
here and in Russia. Even among 
those who will admit the theoreti- 
cal possibility of much of DOP, 
some draw the line at this point 
and demand a closer look at No- 
vomeysky’s testing techniques. Le- 
ontyev himself says flatly: ‘To 
speak of this ability to see with 
the skin even through opaque sub- 
stances as a proved scientific fact 
is impossible.” 

In attempting to describe her 
sensations under DOP-testing con- 
ditions, the American, Mrs. Stan- 
ley, had described the light colors 
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as smooth and thin, the dark ones 
as rough and heavy. Rosa, too, 
had mentioned smoothness but had 
also used words such as “‘wavy,” 
“‘dotty,’” and “crosslike.’”” Novo- 
meysky’s people were fairly con- 
sistent. Yellow, they said, felt slip- 
pery, soft and lightweight. Blue, 
while not so slippery as yellow, 
was smoother and the hand could 
move more freely over it. Red was 
sticky and clinging. Green was 
stickier than red but not so coarse. 
Indigo was very sticky but harder 
than red and green. Orange was 
hard and rough, and inhibited 
movement. Violet was even rough- 
er and more inhibiting than or- 
ange. Black was very inhibitingand 
clinging, almost gluey, while white 
was quite smooth, though coarser 
than yellow. 

These sensations occurred only 
when the hand was touching the 
colored material. For colors sensed 
at a distance, the sensations were 
reported mainly in terms of heat 
and cold or as pain and pressure. 
Red felt hot; it made the hand 
burn, as if over a flame. Orange 
was warm but did not burn. Yel- 
low oscillated strangely between 
warm and cold. Green was neither 
warm nor cold, but “there is some- 
thing that presses.’’ Blue was cool. 
Indigo was cold and frosty. Violet 
was very cold and tingly; its sting 
was different from that of red, 
which was more prickly. 


None could be more subjec- 
tive than descriptions like these. 
But the sensations, subjective or 
not, do enable people to recognize 
the colors, and Razran isconvinced 
that there must be some objective 
physical entity that causes the sen- 
sations. What could this physical 
entity be? What kind of radiations 
could be emanating from the ma- 
terials to evoke the necessary stim- 
uli in the skin? Or could the skin 
itself, like radar, be bouncing some 
sort of signal off the materials to 
be detected? 

No one has yet come up with 
an explanation that is even close 
to being satisfactory, but natural- 
ly there has been a good deal of 
way-out speculation in an attempt 
to account for this way-out form 
of perception. Most of the specu- 
lation so far has led to negative 
conclusions: 

»® DOP cannot be extrasensory 
perception involving telepathic 
messages from the tester to the 
subject. The Russians, as well as 
Dr. Youtz in the U.S., carried out 


“double-blind” tests—that is, tests 


where even the experimenters did 
not know what the subject was 
“‘seeing.” The fact that the subject 
could still identify the colors and 
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shapes correctly ruled out telepath- 
ic communication. The kind of 
perception involved in DOP is def- 
initely sensory, though the sense 
may well be a new and hitherto 
unrecognized one. 

>» It cannot be merely a matter of 
distinguishing between minutely 
different textures of the material 
being touched. If this were true, 
the distinctions could not be made 
through glass or other transparent 
substances. Neither could they be 
made at aa distance. 

>» It does not seem to be a mere 
sensing of ordinary light waves by 
special photo-receptors on or un- 
der the skin. This has been a fa- 
vorite Russian theory, but it is no 
longer considered unchallengeable. 
There is Novomeysky’s assertion 
that DOP is effective even through 
aluminum foil and thin sheets of 
brass and copper—barriers which 
screen out all light waves in the vis- 
ible part of the spectrum. Mrs. 
Stanley has been ableto distinguish 
colors even when her hands were 
placed inside a lightproof box. 
» It might be an infrared, or heat, 
phenomenon, though American 
and Russian ideas differ on this 
score. Rosa could still detect and 
identify colored lights passed 
through a series of filters which re- 
moved infrared rays. On the other 
hand, Youtz believes that Mrs. 
Stanley’s ability may very well be 
an infrared phenomenon. This ap- 
parent conflict may merely mean 
that different people react to differ- 
ent stimuli. 

What possible explanations re- 
main, then? 

Novomeysky believes that the 
phenomenon is somehow involved 
with electricity, with what Novo- 
meysky calls “‘an electrical color 
field.” He cites, as an important 
clue, what happens when a well- 
trained, experienced subject prac- 
tices DOP through a thin metal 
plate. If the plate or the subject’s 
hand is electrically grounded, it 
gradually becomes much more dif- 
ficult, even impossible, to tell col- 
ors or shapes with his fingers. But 
if the metal is electrically charged 
(80 volts of positive electricity), 
the performance improves dramat- 
ically. Insulating the subject by 
putting a rubber mat underfoot 
or rubbing the hand over a piece 
of silk or wool before hand and 
generating some static electricity 
also helps. 

But if the DOP phenomenon 
does depend on an electrical field, 
it is not like electrical fields that 
physicists are familiar with. For 
one thing, an ordinary electrical 
field would not work through a 
thin metal plate, as Novomeysky 
claims. The metal plate would dif- 
fuse the field and thus obliterate 
any form that may have been im- 
posed on the field by a shape be- 
neath the plate. And there isanoth- 
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The chart at right was specially de- 
signed by Dr. Razran to give readers a 
chance to discover for themselves 
whether they have an aptitude for 
DOP. 

First, while securely blindfolded, 
see whether your fingertips can dis- 
tinguish between the red and the blue 
squares. Have someone guide your 
hand to the red square. Rub it lightly 
with the middle fingers for a full min- 
ute, concentrating on any sensation 


you might experience. Then do the 
same with the blue square. Then al- 
ternate between them. According to 
Soviet experimenters, it may take sev- 
eral 30-minute sessions for even a 
gifted subject to learn to differenti- 
ate between two colors. 

If you have any success, you can 
extend the test to the orange square 
and then to the other figures, trying 
with your fingertips to sense both 
their colors and their outlines. 





er hitch. According to all currently 
accepted theories about the be- 
havior of electrical fields, DOP 
should disappear instantly when 
the plate is grounded. Yet Novo- 
meysky reports that, in the case of 
his student, the DOP goes away 
gradually. 

In some respects the experiments 
Novomeysky describes are more 
compatible with the behavior of 
magnetic fields, which are not dif- 
fused by the nonferrous metal 
plates Novomeysky used. The idea 
that a magnetic field may be in- 
volved is also consistent with the 
fact that the fingers can tell colors 
or shapes much more easily when 
they are in motion, even though 
the motion is only the slightest 
kind of back-and-forth oscillation. 

Neither is it absurd to postulate 
that some human beings may have 
some unknown sensitivity to some 
form of electricity. There are, for 
example, two families of fish—the 
Mormyrids in Africaand the Gym- 
notids in South America—which 
generate electrical fields around 
themselves and ‘“‘see” by detecting 
perturbations in this field caused 
by rocks or other fish. 

But the whole field concept 
would stillleavemuch unexplained. 
How could a finger possibly focus 
on an image at a distance? How 
could anyone identify the colors 
in a stack of papers merely by 
touching the top one? Wouldn’t 
the color sensations interfere with 
one another? And how could Lena 
Bliznova see a picture through 
books stacked on top of it? Why 
wouldn’t she see a jumble instead? 

Razran takes a dim view of 
speculations like these. ‘The thing 
we must now do,” he says, “is to 
carry out some intensive research 
of our own. Theories can come 
later. There is no point in working 
out some elaborate theory which 
might be refuted by the next test.” 

Razran has already begun to 
set up experiments of his own, and 
has put some of his brightest grad- 
uate students to work on them. 
Dr. Youtz, t0oo—impressed by his 
first experiments with Mrs. Stanley 
as well as by what the Russians 
have done—has been testing his 


students at Barnard College. His 
preliminary conclusion is that at 
least 10% of them show at least 
rudimentary signs of DOP talent, 
though even the best ofthem could 
not approach the ability of either 
Rosa or Mrs. Stanley—who, de- 
spite her diminished powers, still 
retains significant DOP sensitivity. 

Manfred Clynes, a research sci- 
entist at Rockland State Hospital 
in Orangeburg, N.Y., has been 
using computers to analyze the 
electrical activity set up in the visu- 
al cortex of the brain by ordinary 
vision. He would now like to see 
whether similar activity is caused 
by visual sensations transmitted 
from the fingertips. Razran himself 
is searching for DOP-talented sub- 
jects to test in collaboration with 
Dr. Sidney Weinstein, a neuropsy- 
chologist who works at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine in 
New York. 


Rus even more astonishing 
than the phenomenon of DOP is 
the phenomenon of so many rep- 
utable scientists eager to work on 
it. “It is all still rather incredible,’’ 
says Razran, “‘and I guess we won’t 
altogether believe it until we have 
reproduced the Russian results un- 
der our own controlled laboratory 
conditions. What we need to do is 
pin down precisely what DOP is, 
who can do it and how well, and 
under what special circumstances. 
Once we know what the facts are, 
then it will be meaningful to theo- 
rize. 

“*For all we know, this may turn 
out to be some entirely new kind 
of force or radiation that has 
gone undetected—and unsuspect- 
ed—until now. There is nothing 
ridiculous about this idea. After 
all, the history of discovery in this 
field is that we sense something 
first, then we go out into the sea of 
energy that surrounds us and look 
for whatever it was that caused the 
sensation. Since we have not ex- 
perienced this particular sensation 
before, we didn’t know there was 
anything to look for. Now that we 
have started to look, there is no 
telling what we may find.” 


A DO-IT-YOURSELF TEST TO DISCOVER DOP 
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For Excellence in Elecironics... 


Quality is our most significant asset. For deluxe 
features in radios, transceivers and tape record- 
ers at popular prices...stop looking around 


LKW zzorD:s 


Model 
TF110 


AM-FM 10 Transistor 
Beautifully styled. 
arnammısıe® Superior tone found 
in larger sets. 
Retractable handle. 


Model 
TR 10N 


PERSONAL ‘10’' 
PORTABLE 

Quality features in a 
power-packed portable. 
Leatherette, 
retractable handle. 
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TFS7L 


DELUXE AM-FM 
PORTABLE 

Genuine leather cabinet 
adds elegance to this 
AM-FM masterpiece. 11 
Transistors, AFC, 
Earphones, Gift packed. 
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LLOY-D‘S new YORK — LOS ANGELES — MIAMI — TOKYO 








LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS Proof? Last year 45 travel advertisers around the world 
invested more than a million dollars ($1,163,303) in LIFE International Editions, 
up 23% over the previous year and an all-time high. The reasons for this success 
are obvious. LIFE’s international readers have an inborn curiosity about the world 
beyond their national frontiers—an interest constantly stirred by the vitality 
and color with which each issue of LIFE tells of this world. With this exciting back- 
ground, and with the best reproduction available, travel advertisements in LIFE 
International and LIFE en Espanol are in natural habitats, steering affluent and 
educated readers to the services offered. Source: The Rome Report, 1963 
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Chambord, one of France’s great chäteaux 


Vacationers’ 
Europe 





GREAT RESORTS: BATH 
EUROPE’S SUMMER FESTIVALS 
4 SKINDIVERS’ GUIDE 
THE CHATEAUX OF FRANCE 
AIRPORT SHOPPING BARGAINS 
CRUISING THE MEDITERRANEAN 
THE INVASION OF GREECE 
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Wuater-sküng in the waters off Capri 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 


ME 
Ha 
NEIAREITES 


Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best 
tobacco money can buy give you that cooler, smoother, 
more satisfying taste. Try them yourself and 

you'll agree: Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 








""COCA-COLA’" AND 'COKE’’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. COPYRIGHT © 1962, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Cool. Crisp. Lively. You’re always right with bright, sparkling Coca-Cola. Delicious. Always in the very best of taste. Coca-Cola 
gives you that refreshing new feeling. Any time. Anywhere. Fun goes better...you go better...things go better with Coca-Cola. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 





